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his capacity, establish his claim to the highest position in the field. itis within his cer- 
tain reach. The opportunities for merited advancement are unlimited. All needed ex- 
planations will be furnished upon application to the Company’s panes in any 
of the principal cities, or to the Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


GIVE YOUR AID TO COLUMBIA 


Stay CENTRAL REALTY BOND AND TRUST COMPANY, 
59 Liberty Street, New York City, is now receiving subscriptions 
to the capital stock ($200,000) of the MORNINGSIDE REALTY 
COMPANY, a corporation having for its object the erection and main- 
tenance of a dormitory building in the immediate vicinity of Columbia 
University for the exclusive use of the officers and students thereof. 
The project has the official support and sanction of the Trustees of 
Columbia University. A considerable portion of the stock has already 
been underwritten. Subscribe now, thus making a first-class invest- 
ment, and at the same time aid the university by bringing a larger num- 
ber of students to her doors. 


For further particulars and copies of the prospectus, address 


THE MORNINGSIDE REALTY COMPANY 


Care of the Central Realty Bond and Trust Company 
59 Liberty Street, New York City 


The Champagne Standard is 


PPOMMERY 


It commands the highest price at wholesale the 
world over because of its 


INIMITABLE QUALITY 


As it is usually sold by the bottle at the same price 
as other champagnes, you get a better wine for your 
money if you order Pommery— 


THAT’S SURE 
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DOMINION 
LINE 


DAILY BETWEEN NEW YORK 


AND 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
NORFOLK RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


AND 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Favorite Route from the North and East to the Resorts of 
Virginia and North Carolina 


FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 


Pier 26, North River, New York 


H. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager J. J. BROWN, Gen. Pass, Agent 





‘ specially constructed and 
magnificently appointed new 


“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


The unqualified success met with by the Annual Summer Cruises of the 
Hamburg-American Line to the Land of the Midnight Sun and the Winter 
Cruises to the Orient has prompted this Company to extend this delightful feature 

of its services to a 


CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 


With this end in view, it has constructed a Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht, which is to be 

used exclusively for these cruises, and which by its size and especial arrangements will 
add materially to the pleasures of this delightful trip. 

This yacht is 450 feet long, her breadth 47 feet, and her depth 30feet. She will carry first-class 
passengers only, and will not carry mails or cargo. 

The staterooms are equipped with everything to enhance comfort. Suites with private baths 
and toilets, staterooms for the occupancy of single passengers, magnificent saloons, a gym- 
nasium for exercise and recreation, and a grand promenade are provided. 


THE FIRST CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 


For which the following itinerary is proposed: 
From HAMBURG, August 28. From CHERBOURG, August 30, 1900 


Direct connection can be made from New York by the Hamburg-American Line’s Twin-Screw Express S. S. Fiirst 
Bismarck, leaving New York August 23, 1900, due in Cherbourg August 30, or by any earlier steamer of this line. 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Nice,Genoa Athens, Constantinople, jaffa (Jerusalem), Alexandria | Egypt), Port Said 
(Egypt , Ismailia (Egypt), Bombay. Here the passengers may leave the yacht and make the grand overland tour 

through northern India, visiting Ahmedabad, Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and 
Calcutta, where they will again board the “Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ and proceed to Colombo, Calcutta 
Singapore, Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe ‘inland tour to Hiogo, Osaka, Nara an 
Kioto), Yokohama (Zxoshima and Kamakura; (2) Miyanoshita; (3) Tokyo; (4) Nikko), Honolulu, 
Hilo, San Francisco, from which point passengers will receive railroad transportation to their homes. 


The rates of passage for this Cruise Around the World will be given on ap- 
plication. Starting from San Francisco, the second Cruise Around the World 


will be begun, reversing the foregoing itinerary. For further particulars 
egarding these cruises address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


37 Broadway, New York 125 La Salle St., Chicago 
5 Unter den Linden, Berlin 
18 Dovenfleth, Hamburg 
22 Cockspur St., London 
7 Rue Scribe, Paris 





COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
B. H. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster 


Prepares Boys especially for entrance to the several departments of Columbia 
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Boarding and Day School for Girls Little Boys in the Primary 
26 East 56th Street, New York 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 two hundred and twenty-two pupils from this 
school have entered college, and most of these have entered 


Columbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton . 


20 EAST 50TH STREET 
NEW YORK ————.m 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF 
ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Williams, University 
of Chicago, and the others. Class Contracts a Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Illustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request. 


The Binding of Books for Learned Societies, Colleges 
and Libraries. Single Volumes or in Quantities. 


NEUMANN BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
7 East 16th Street, near Fifth Ave. 
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We make a Specialty of the Correct Arranging and 
Lettering of Works in Foreign Languages. 
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The Cambridge School for Girls 


Familiarly called ‘‘The Gilman School,”’ 
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is the highest, and no detail conducive to the best results is too small for the personal attention of the Director. 


Arthur Gilman, A.I1. 
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kindly attention as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. The Manual describes the School. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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HE leading articles of the June number will be devoted 
to the School of Medicine (College of Physicians 
and Surgeons) and to Barnard College. 

That number will also contain, among other articles, 
sketches of the lives of Presidents Wharton and Moore, 
by Mr. John B. Pine, and another instalment of Mr. 
W. A. Bradley’s history of undergraduate publications at 
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mencement week. 
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THE LIBRARY 


T is very doubtful whether any change in the life and ex- 
perience of the human race has been more rapid or 
more complete, during the last fifteen or twenty years, than 
the change in education. Even the marvelous shifting of 


all human relations due to our sudden mastery and applica- 
tion of the principles of electricity scarcely equals the re- 
sults of this educational ferment. New buildings and new 
equipment, new men and new measures, new theories and 
new practices, new prominence given to public schools and 
public educational systems, new dignity and new value rec- 
ognized in all primary work, new demands upon secondary 
schools and new requirements for entrance to college, new 
courses and new methods of instruction, new degrees and 
new ways of getting them, new electives and equivalents, 
new importance attached to the modern languages, a new 
thought about history and civics and economics and social 
science in general—small wonder that some of the older 
men shake their heads in bewilderment and declare 
that the youngsters are running wild and have all gone 
daft together; that the pace is too furious to last, that the 
gait is ‘‘ abnormal” (the one word which saves the dignity 
of the many ‘‘ normal” men who are fast dissolving in the 
IoI 
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back-ground of the kaleidoscopic view of modern society), 
and that the ‘* faddists”” will soon come to the end of their 
rope and of their day. But the youngsters are well in the 
saddle and are not easily dismounted, and every day it is 
more and more apparent that they are riding to win. 

In the evolution of the modern American university—and 
Columbia may be taken as an excellent illustration of an 
advanced type—the library has become a prime factor. 
Time was, and not so very long ago,—not entirely past, in 
some lamentable instances,—when the library was a mis- 
cellaneous collection of books and pamphlets, in great part 
donated, coming to the shelves by the last testament of 
some deceased alumnus or sent by various ‘‘ relicts” be- 
cause the family had no further use forthe volumes. The 
library of one American university is said to contain quite 
one hundred thousand volumes of this sort of rubbish. The 
writer of this article well remembers being shown through 
the library of a small college (it was less than a hundred 
years ago and not a hundred miles from the capital of the 
one state which vies with the Old Dominion in its claim to 
be called ‘*the mother of presidents”) and securing an 
admission from the librarian that, of the ‘* fifteen thousand 
choice volumes” reported in the annual catalogue, less than 
three thousand volumes were of any account whatever to 
the students enrolled in that institution. In the earlier days, 
even the reading matter actually possessed was inaccessi- 
ble. An honored alumnus of Columbia declares that not 
so very many years ago the library of this institution was a 
place through which Freshmen and Sophomores were al- 
lowed to walk solemnly and quietly once a month; that 
Juniors were taken there once each week by a tutor and 
told about the books; that only the proverbially grave and 
reverend Seniors were allowed to read the volumes—and 
they could ‘*draw” them only during one hour of each 
Wednesday afternoon. The writer well remembers being 
one of several students who petitioned the authorities of 
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Williams College, at a date at least later than the close of 
the War of 1812, to open the college library each afternoon 
of the week, instead of for two hours of two afternoons only ; 
though at the present writing he has a grave suspicion that 
this action may have been prompted quite as much by the 
feeling that it was again time to stir up the said authorities 
and to assert and maintain the right of petition, as by any 
special eagerness to get at the few books then at all help- 
ful to the students. Be all this as it may, until quite re- 
cently an open library was rare indeed. A library with 
its contents classified and catalogued in an intelligent 
way was almost unknown. The old-school librarian was 
literally ‘‘the keeper of the books,” and never was as 
happy as when every volume was in its ‘* proper place”"— 
on the shelves. 

The new thought of the library, and the place given it 
in educational economy, comes almost wholly with and 
from the rise and general acceptance of scientific methods, 
laboratory methods, in all instruction. Modern science 
has been a peculiar factor in modern education—somewhat 
noisy and brash at first, claiming everything in sight, and 
sweeping away all criticism and all opposition with a single 
wave of the hand; but later, beyond doubt, exceedingly 
helpful; and now come by good right into a royal king- 
dom of its own. And modern science has taught us all, 
and has proved to us all, that a single principle worked out 
from start to finish by the student himself is worth a dozen 
principles about which he has received information from an 
instructor, without either question or interest or even curi- 
osity on his own part; and that the mental activity and the 
accuracy of that activity secured by the solving of even one 
problem is worth more than two dozen of the old-time parrot- 
like recitations. Under old methods it was only too often 
true that a student filled himself up hastily three times each 
day, and after each filling was pumped by an instructor, 
who carefully drew out all the student had taken in and 
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as carefully gauged his contents, making an accurate 
decimal record of the same—a process which naturally left 
the student about as empty at the close of each day as he 
was at the beginning. Under such a system, the laboratory 
and the library were unnecessary and unknown. 

But under the new system the student began to think for 
himself and to speak for himself. In order that there 
might be developed in him a tendency to act and the power 
to act—and to act wisely, and in a safe and wholesome 
way—the student was set at work ; and the time soon came 
when he wrought mightily, both with matter and with 
mind. It is hardly too much to say that there is four-fold 
more positive, direct, incisive, independent thinking among 
college and university men to-day than was known twenty- 
five years ago. This is especially true, if one includes in 
the reckoning the vast body of graduate students—a class 
of students scarcely in existence even twenty years ago. 

All this, and more, has made the library the very heart 
of university life. It is not a museum, it has no ‘* show- 
rooms,” it spends little or no money on rare bindings or 
upon other bibliophilic eccentricities—all very harmless, 
even very desirable, in other places. It is simply and 
always the scholar’s laboratory. No matter what his work 
may be, the scholar turns to the library daily and hourly 
for counsel, assistance, inspiration and newness of life. 
He recognizes that the best books are the best men and 
women at their best, always ready to be his most beloved 
and most helpful companions. The longer he associates 
with them, the more he is drawn to them and the easier he 
finds it to place himself under their spell. They supple- 
ment his weakness with their strength, his ignorance with 
their knowledge, his foolishness with their wisdom, his 
timidity with their courage, his uncertainty with their 
assurance, his doubt with their most positive conviction. 

The library which is well equipped and well managed 
will do all in its power to foster and strengthen these rela- 
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tions. Its first thought, its most constant thought, is the 
reader. It must get books for him, it must get books to 
him, it must get him to books. By every ingenious device 
possible it must lessen the distance, and shorten the time, 
and make plain and easy the path between the student and 
these new friends. The library must always be a tempter 
—a good tempter, a successful tempter. It must know 
what its readers want and what they need; and it must 
supply as much of the former as will lead to the latter. The 
satisfaction of the reader is the sole object and aim of all 
wise and successful library administration. Books can be 
put anywhere and brought from anywhere; they can be 
stored in the heavens above, or upon the earth beneath, or 
in the caverns under the earth—all this matters little. The 
chief concern is to be given to those who use the books: 
to see that they get the books surely and quickly ; and that 
for the use of the volumes they have light, air, a comfort- 
able temperature, room and every convenience for writing 
and note-taking, with as much quiet and isolation as is pos- 
sible. No expenditures in other directions can possibly 
make good any neglect or loss in these matters. No grand- 
eur of buildings, no mere vastness or variety of collections, 
no ostentation of any sort whatever, can atone for the loss 
of opportunity or for unnecessary restrictions in the use 
of the volumes themselves. 

To get books surely, demands either restriction in circu- 
lation or the purchase of large numbers of duplicates or 
something of both. Restriction in circulation is unques- 
tionably the method which must be used by the greater num- 
ber of the colleges and universities of to-day. A volume 
that is in even reasonable demand loses a great part of its 
effective value when it is withdrawn from the library, no 
matter who has it; for, with rare exceptions, the holder uses 
it but a small part of each day, and the rest of the time it 
is out of reach. Columbia opens its Library each week- 
day of the entire year, with only four exceptions; from 
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half-after-eight in the morning until eleven at night, dur- 
ing the academic year, and until ten at night even during 
the long summer vacation. When the new dormitories 
are built and occupied, and other opportunities for living 
near the University have been multiplied, we must surely put 
an end to even the possibility of having volumes stand idle 
on some remote shelves or lie forgotten in some out-of-the- 
way Closet, while eager students are clamoring for them. 
To get books quickly, demands department catalogues, 
in addition to the general catalogue; more study rooms of 
every description; reference librarians who can assist the 
worker to find exactly what he most needs and in the 
shortest time; more ready access by the general reader to 
all alcoves; a series of science seminar rooms, like those 
now known as ‘‘ 301” and ‘* 306,” with the choicest 
books upon adjoining and accessible shelves. Many of 
the so-called department libraries, which are now scattered 
here and there, should be brought back to the common 
center. A suitable room should be set aside for maps and 
charts. The present law reading room should be given up 
to periodicals, and should contain all periodicals of every 
kind, with the bound and complete sets shelved on the side 
walls and unbound matter and pamphlets in the gallery 
above. The School of Law should have a suitable build- 
ing of its own, and at once. To all of which must be 
added the maintenance and strengthening of the present 
service rendered at the loan desk and by the pages. 
Though it is quite generally admitted that the Columbia 
Library, even now, presents extraordinary opportunities for 
the student and the investigator, more room and added 
general comfort for the reader will naturally come with the 
changes just noted. When University Hall is completed, 
and the executive offices are finally in their proper place; 
when the School of Law has its own building; when 
philosophy and education, history and political science, 
and the languages, each great division has a home of its 
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own—then the beauty and the utility of this noble memorial 
building will be appreciated as is now well-nigh impossible. 

In the sub-basement will be rooms for storage and for 
packing and unpacking rooms. The basement will contain 
the stack rooms, the printing presses and the bindery. On 
the first floor will be the general offices, with the Librarian’s 
office in the room at present assigned to the Dean of the 
Law School, the order department in the present office of 
the Librarian, the loan division and catalogue room oc- 
cupying its present quarters plus all the floor space now 
used by the cataloguers, and the cataloguing department 
granted the present periodical room ; also the reading room, 
the periodical room (now the law reading room), and the 
Avery Library, which will then include the two rooms ad- 
joining it. On other floors and in the galleries above will 
be the seminar rooms, special collections, Columbiana, at 
least one room for the display of rare volumes and incu- 
nabula, at least one room for maps and charts, and small 
conference rooms and study rooms as space permits. 

With a million carefully selected volumes easily within 
the reach of the then six hundred officers and instructors 
and the five thousand students of Columbia and its imme- 
diately affiliated institutions, and open to the use (in the 
building) of any citizen of New York who has special 
work in hand, the place and value of this Library will be 
clearly recognized and most gratefully acknowledged. 
And this fraction of a great city—with the noble Hudson 
and Riverside Park and Riverside Drive on the west; with 
Morningside Park and Morningside Drive on the east; 
with Grant’s Mausoleum on the north and a beautiful 
Academy of Design on the south; and between these Bar- 
nard College, the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, St. Luke’s Hospital and the superb 
Episcopal Cathedral—this small part of a mighty metrop- 
olis will then be known and sought far and wide as the 
Acropolis of the New World. 

James H. CANFIELD 
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HOW BOOKS REACH THE SHELVES 


HE classification of a library, as we understand it 
to-day, is a growth of comparatively recent times. 
Formerly all libraries were arranged by fixed location, 
alcoves and shelves were numbered, and the books were 
given corresponding numbers and placed on the shelves in 
numerical order. Some attempt was made at rough classi- 
fication, by assigning subjects to the different alcoves—as, 
science to one, art to another. But after a time the sub- 
ject outgrew its alcove; and, as there were no vacant 
shelves near at hand, the remaining books were sent to 
another, often a remote, part of the building. The prin- 
ciple of relative location, which assigns a number to a 
subject and not to a part of the library, and which permits 
the indefinite growth of a subject while keeping the books 
together, was the natural outgrowth of these conditions. 
Of the various systems of relative location, those of Mr. 


Dewey and Mr. Cutter are perhaps the best known and 
most widely used. It is in the Dewey system—which, 
with some modifications, is in use in the Library of Co- 
lumbia University—that we are chiefly interested. 

The Dewey system starts out with ten general classes, 
numbered from o to 9, as follows: 


5 includes Natural Science. 
I ‘¢ Philosophy. 6 ‘¢ Useful Arts. 
2 ‘© Religion. 7 ‘¢ Fine Arts. 
3 “© ~— Sociology. 8 «Literature. 
4 ‘6 Philology. 9 ‘© History. 


© includes General Works. 


Each of these large classes is subdivided into ten smaller 
ones; each of these again into ten; and so on, almost ad 
infinttum—until a book on the most highly specialized 
subject has its own number and distinct place on the 
shelves. 

To illustrate: Take the number which represents an 
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eclipse of the sun—523.78—and dissect it. The 5 stands 
for natural science, as we have already said. Of its ten 
sub-divisions, 2 stands for astronomy. ‘This again is sub- 
divided into ten, of which 3 covers descriptive astronomy. 
The number now stands 523; and in a small library, with 
few books on a subject, these three figures, representing 
the grand divisions of the subject, might be sufficient. In 
a large collection, however, where a book on the eclipses 
would be lost among the mass of books on descriptive 
astronomy, the decimal point can be added to separate this 
complete number from still further sub-divisions, and the 
process may be carried on. Descriptive astronomy is di- 
vided into ten classes, of which 7 stands for the sun; and 
this again into ten, of which 8 stands for eclipses. Now 
the classification stands complete—523.78; and to the ini- 
tiated this is very simple. 

But it will readily be seen that in such an array of num- 
bers the outsider, the uninitiated, would soon be lost. He 
could not be expected to remember that 560.943 meant the 
paleontology of Germany, or that the history of the late 
Spanish-American War would be found in 973.81. It 
means everything to him, however, to find the books on 
the subject which he is investigating all together; and it is 
the business of the librarian and his assistants to know just 
where these books are to be found, and either to take them 
to him or to direct him to them. Much of the complaint 
over the classification in libraries arises from the fact that 
the reader gropes blindly about among the bewildering 
array of numbers, trying in vain to guess what they mean ; 
instead of making his wants known to the person in charge, 
and being put quickly and easily in possession of the in- 
formation which he needs. 

Few people, outside of library circles, have any adequate 
idea of the amount of work necessary to place a book on 
the library shelves. Perhaps it would be interesting here 
to give the history of a book in our own Library, from the 
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time it is ordered until it finds its resting-place on the 
shelves or in some impatient reader’s hands. Let us take, 
for example, John Fiske’s Crvi? Government in the United 
States. The order department, receiving an order for the 
book, first of all looks it up in the catalogue, to see that it 
is not already in the Library, and among the order-files, 
to see that it is not already ordered and on the way. It is 
then listed in the order-book, and given an order-number 
and date; and also entered on the account-books, under the 
fund from which it is to be bought. The order-card goes 
then to the bookseller, who makes a record of it and re- 
turns it at once; and it is filed with other outstanding 
orders. When the book is received, the order-card is taken 
out, dated, and the price of the book is penciled thereon. 
It is then checked on the order-book and on the fund list— 
that is, the entries for that order are marked with date of 
receipt and price; and finally it is filed with the received 
orders, while the book is handed to a clerk to be entered in 
the accession-book. The accession-book, as its name indi- 
cates, is a complete list of the books in the Library, ar- 
ranged in the order of their reception. It also contains a 
brief description of each book and a record of its cost, with 
notes concerning the binding, and with the name of the 
donor, if the book is a gift. This is one of the most im- 
portant business books of the Library, and is invaluable for 
reference. Each entry is numbered, and the accession- 
number of each book is stamped on the page immediately 
following the title-page; so that one can tell from each 
book just how many volumes the Library contained at the 
time of its reception. 

The book is now sent to the basement, where one of the 
pages cuts the leaves, pastes in the book-plate andthe pocket, 
and embosses it—that is, stamps upon the title-page and 
upon each plate-page, or full-page illustration, the mark of 
ownership. The next step is to send the volume to the cata- 
loguer, whose business it is to look up all information neces- 
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sary for the author-card, and for any editor-, translator-, 
publisher-, or series-card that may be necessary. In the 
book which we are considering, the author-card fills all re- 
quirements. The cataloguer looks up the author’s name 
carefully in the Library catalogue, in order to have this 
entry uniform with any other entry of the same author 
which may have been made. If the name is not already 
entered there, she turns to the various American biogra- 
phies, to get his full name with absolute correctness and 
also to ascertain the date of his birth. When the materials 
necessary for the formation of the author-card have been 
thus collected on a slip of paper, she makes a rough entry 
of the author (name and date of birth), title, place and date 
of publication, size and paging; and sends the book and 
the slip to the reviser, who carefully examines them, to see 
if the entry is correct and complete in form. The reviser 
then adds the information necessary to form the subject- 
card, ‘‘ United States Constitutional History,” which in the 
case under consideration is required, in addition to the 
other card. The book is then classified in accordance with 
the scheme which has already been outlined, the number 
being 342.973. But there may be a hundred constitutional 
histories of the United States in the Library, each bearing 
this number. ‘To distinguish this particular book, a num- 
ber taken from the author’s name, according to a special 
scheme prepared by Mr. Cutter, is placed below the class- 
number, the whole forming the ‘‘ call-number ” of the book, 


written thus: Tale . This call-number is likewise in- 


dicated on the slip, and the book and the slip again move 
on, this time to a copyist. 

The cards which the reader finds in the catalogue are 
now prepared from the slip. The call-number is then 
copied on the book-plate; the book-card, used afterwards 
to record the loaning of the book to readers, is written ; 
and everything is sent to a proof-reader. The proof-reader 
compares the slip and printed cards, notes whether the 
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book is marked correctly, slips the book-card into the 
pocket, and sends the cards to the head cataloguer. Here 
they are revised for the last time; and the subject-card, 
now ready for the catalogue, is put there at once by a 
young man who devotes most of his time to that work. 
The author-card, however, is sent to the shelf-lister, to be 
entered in the ‘ shelf-list,”” or complete list of the books in 
the order of their classification—a record which, since it 
corresponds with the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, is invaluable in making the annual inventory. 
This completes the history of the card, and it now goes to 
join its comrade in the catalogues. 

The cards having found their resting place, we may go 
back to the book, which was left in the proof-reader’s hands. 
She sends it to the gilder, who puts upon the back in gold 
letters the call-number. The supervisor of the shelf de- 
partment then sees that it reaches its proper place on the 
shelves. 


So the story is ended. But, after all, only those who 
work at it day after day can know all that adding a book 
to the Library really means. 


Harriet B. Prescott 


THE AVERY LIBRARY 


AREFULLY specialized libraries are not common 
anywhere; and those which are of notable size are 

so rare that an exhaustive list of them would not fatigue 
the eye or the brain, if every word of it had to be read. It 
is one thing to publish classified lists of the contents of a 
general library, calling attention to the number of books 
in a given department which the said library contains, and 
quite another to possess a library which has been founded 
with the deliberate purpose of limiting its scope, and of 
thereby ensuring the comparative completeness, of its col- 
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lections in the department chosen. The enlightened liber- 
ality of Samuel Putnam Avery and his wife, and their pa- 
rental affection for a son who was taken from them at a 
time when he should have begun to gather reputation as an 
architect, has given to Columbia University the rare dis- 
tinction of possessing such a special library ; and that with 
the express intention of having it afford the largest possible 
aid to students who are not of necessity closely connected 
with the University itself. 

The scheme of the founders of the Avery Architectural 
Library has been, from the beginning, that of providing all 
the books necessary for the theoretical study of architecture 
and the decorative arts, and opening these books freely to 
the world of scholars. It might even be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that the University was chosen as 
the recipient of this splendid gift largely because of the 
liberal arrangements made by the Library, with regard to 
the hours of its accessibility and the conveniences afforded 
students. 

There are now—January, 1900—about sixteen thousand 
volumes in the Avery Library; but that number is quite 
deceptive, if one compares it with the total number of 
books in a library of general literature. Whatever may 
be thought the average cost of volumes in a general library, 
—whether that price per volume be fixed at $2.00, as in 
some cases, or at a lower sum,—the average cost of books 
in a library of fine art is out of all comparison greater. 
Nor are the books devoted to the fine art of architecture, 
its history and its criticism, an exception to this rule, unless 
it be thought that they are, on the whole, more costly than 
are those which would be devoted to another branch of 
the fine arts. All collections of books of this general 
character include disproportionate numbers of folios and 
large quartos crowded with plates; and if the student of 
painting, of sculpture, or of prints has need of many 
costly books of this character, his study leads him through 
many a small octavo or duodecimo volume of general his- 
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torical research and of criticism. Few of this latter class 
are found in an architectural collection. There nearly 
all the books will be works of illustration ; and even a stout 
octavo is the exception among the crowd of larger and 
more stately volumes. The average cost, therefore, of 
books on architecture is very high indeed, and sixteen 
thousand volumes represent the outlay and occupy the 
space which would otherwise be considered fitting for a 
library of perhaps forty thousand separate books. On the 
other hand, good books on architecture are not generally 
scarce, nor are the very best books in this department hard 
to come by. The very best books are the latest books, as 
a general thing; and the advantage which Mr. Avery and 
his purchasing committee have had is that they were free, 
in 1891 and the years following, to look over the whole 
field and to decide with some care which books were 
most needed and which of the great list of possible pur- 
chases might be disregarded—either altogether or until a 
more favorable time. There is, of course, the terrible 
question, how to keep up with the constantly growing list 
of books of our own day, costly and precious books which 
fill gaps in the field of study that have never been filled 
before; but the Avery Library is fortunate in this, too, 
that it has a permanent fund due to the same intelligent 
generosity which brought about its foundation. 

The remedy for the ills produced by a smattering of 
knowledge is the acquisition of more extensive, more pro- 
found and more accurate knowledge—a fact hardly to be 
disputed by college-bred men. When, therefore, we are 
told that archeological learning has been the ruin of modern 
architecture, considered as a matter of fine art, it will not 
be hard for university men to see that there is something 
to be said in favor of pushing our researches further be- 
fore we despair. It is not, indeed, a cheering spectacle to 
see a dozen famous architects building in a dozen styles, 
and taking the details of their most costly and most care- 
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fully planned buildings directly from ancient buildings in 
which those details were applied in a totally different 
connection. This much harm the books and the photo- 
graphs are doing; but the remedy seems to be to push our 
studies on, until the students learn, not only what the door- 
way of the Erechtheion or the Corinthian order of the 
Olympieion was really like, but also what the architectural 
members in question signified to their designers and what 
was their mission in the buildings which they adorned. The 
time will come, and that speedily, when practicing archi- 
tects will stop copying the Doric order from the Theatre of 
Marcellus and applying it to buildings of absolutely dis- 
similar character, and when they will pursue their studies 
far enough to learn what the Roman designer was about— 
what he intended, how he thought out his work, and how 
his successors may learn something from him. The rem- 
edy, then, for the ill effects of the twenty volumes and the 
five hundred photographs which the architect himself 
possesses is found in the long array of folios and in the 
tens of thousands of photographic and engraved repre- 
sentations contained in a library of architecture which is 
worthy of the name. 

For the study of the critic—as for the study of the 
historian, the lover of fine art, the curious investigator into 
ancient habits of mind and modes of thought—there is nec- 
essary not even the word of encouraging suggestion which 
it has been thought well to offer to those who are despond- 
ent about modern fine art in the way of decoration. Our 
archeological studies of the past fifty years have gone so 
far that we know, as it has never been known before, how 
nearly all the arts are one and how closely all the epochs 
which have been great in art have been connected by not 
untraceable lines of natural growth. Every fresh exca- 
vation, every new volume devoted to the study of the 
past, not only adds another stone to the rising temple of 
our knowledge, but, in a different way, changes the charac- 
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ter of all that has gone before, and makes all the other vol- 
umes—half understood before—newly elucidated, newly 
enlarged, newly glorified sources of enlightenment. The 
archeologists know enough to begin with the latest books 
and go backward. If one were to start upon a month’s 
research into the origin of the Corinthian style, he would 
begin with the very latest authorities and see what they 
might have to say about their predecessors, each and all. 
So enlightened, our student would take up the examination 
of the facts revealed and the opinions expressed by the 
older volumes with a more intelligent eye. Fortunate, then, 
is he who has in one spacious room the books, old and new 
—nearly all the books, in fact—which his studies require. 

In what has been said above, there has been too absolute 
an assumption that the library we are thinking of is devoted 
to architecture, and to that alone. In fact, all the decora- 
tive arts are represented there; and it is only by their 
superior number and importance that the books devoted to 
that chief of the decorative arts which we call architecture 
overshadow those devoted to coins and medals, to mural 
painting, to architectural sculpture, to enameling on 
metal, to heraldry or to costume. The line has been 
drawn so as to include all of those fine arts which are used 
deliberately with decorative purpose—that is, used to adorn 
permanent structures and their immediate and closely de- 
pendent movables. Thus, the study of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture would be incomplete, without the means of refer- 
ring at will to what is known concerning liturgical equip- ‘ 
ment of all sorts, including even embroidered robes and 
enameled bronze censers. Nor cana church be rightly 
understood, unless the significance of the armored effigies 
upon its tombs, and even the heraldic bearings upon their 
shields, be also seized and considered in comparison with 
the details of the building itself. It has been kept steadily 
in view, therefore, that no decorative art must be ignored. 
Painting, in the sense of an ‘‘ easel-picture;” sculpture, 
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in the sense of a free statue which may be placed in a 
private man’s library; engraving, considered as a means 
of multiplying prints on paper or vellum; illuminated 
manuscripts; even coins and medals, when not of un- 
usual size and dignity; and the fascinating subjects con- 
nected with the study of ceramics, except as pottery is 
used for architectural adornment—all these have been 
generally avoided. The subject is vast enough and 
the demand upon the library’s resources peremptory 
enough without including these. If we were to translate 
freely the title of an excellent book known to all students, 
and to say, ‘‘ architecture and its complementary arts,” we 
should be expressing, as nearly as five words can, the 
range and character of the Avery Memorial Library. 


RussELL STuRGIS 


NOTE 


Upon request, and free from any expense whatever, the University will 
issue a reader’s card to any citizen of New York (known to the Librarian 
of the University or properly introduced) who may be interested in the 
subjects discussed by Mr. Sturgis and covered by the Avery Library. 
This card will entitle the holder, not only to the (practically) unrestricted 
use of the Avery Library, but also to the privileges of the general read- 
ing room, within which are ten thousand carefully selected volumes, 
directly accessible to all readers, and to the usual reading privileges of 
the entire Library, now holding upon its shelves nearly three hundred 
thousand volumes. ‘The Library is open each week-day of the year, ex- 
cept Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, Good Friday and Independence 
Day. The hours are from half-after-eight in the morning until eleven 
in the evening, from October to June; and until ten in the evening, from 
July to September. 

J. ¢. 
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COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


AM requested by the Editors of the QUARTERLY to fur- 
nish a short paper on ‘* Codperation of the Columbia 
Library with the New York Public Library. How far is 
coéperation practicable or desirable ? What form should 
it take? What steps have already been taken?” 

Taking the last question first, it may be said that the 
steps already taken in codéperation have been exchanges of 
duplicates, the printing of conjoint lists of periodicals, in 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, and the 
limitation of purchases in certain departments by one of 
the two libraries, leaving such purchases to be made mainly 
by the other library. 

When the Columbia Library was moved to its present 
quarters, it sent a large mass of duplicate pamphlets to the 
New York Public Library, and the latter has made some 
return of the same kind of material, but is still in debt to 
Columbia on this account. 

The printing of classified lists of the periodicals in the 
two libraries, with an indication as to which library con- 
tains each periodical, began in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library in February, 1897, with a list of the 
periodicals relating to language and philology. Since 
that date, similar lists have appeared in the Bulletin relat- 
ing to mathematics, astronomy, chemistry and physics, 
archeology, geology and mineralogy, botany, gardening 
and horticulture, zodlogy, meteorology, natural history in 
general, geography, anthropology, American history and 
genealogy, science in general and the publications of 
learned societies, technology, general history and archeol- 
ogy, literature, art, and music, making in all 227 pages. 
Similar lists are in preparation for statistics, economics and 
sociology, and others will follow. 
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With regard to the limitation of purchases in certain de- 
partments, I can only state the course that is being pursued 
by the New York Public Library. The classes of books 
in which this library is richest, and in which its purchases 
are at present chiefly made, are: 1. American history, in- 
cluding that of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West Indies. 2. American 
genealogy. 3. American literature. 4. English history 
and literature. 5. French history. 6. Dutch history and 
literature. 7. Oriental history and literature, including 
Assyriology, Egyptology, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
literature. 8. Jewish history and literature. 9. Russian 
literature. 10. Norse literature. 11. Technology, espe- 
cially engineering. 12. Economics and sociology. 13. 
Decorative and applied art. 14. The graphic arts. 15. 
Periodicals and transactions of learned societies of all 
kinds, but always with reference to what is known to be in 
the Columbia University Library, especially as regards the 
older periodicals. 

The classes of books in which the purchases of the New 
York Public Library have been comparatively small during 
the last three years are systematic botany and zodélogy, 
geology and mineralogy, doctrinal theology, private law, 
medicine, education, Italian history and literature, astron- 
omy, architecture and fiction. There are other classes of 
books in which the Library has good historical collections, 
such as geography, mathematics and music, and which 
should be extended when funds are available, but in which 
purchases are quite limited at present. 

We come now to the main questions: ‘* How far is 
codperation practicable or desirable, and what form should 
it take?” That codperation between the two libraries is 
desirable, may certainly be taken for granted. Even when 
Columbia has the ‘‘ million carefully selected volumes ” 
predicted by Dr. Canfield, it is probable that the New 
York Public Library, with its additional two millions of 
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volumes, will still be found occasionally convenient and 
useful to the officers, instructors and students of Columbia ; 
and the Columbia collections are sure to supply material 
which the other library will not obtain. The theoretical 
possibilities or desirabilities of codperation would apply to 
the selection and purchase of books, the exchange of du- 
plicates, the solicitation of gifts, the cataloguing, the print- 
ing of catalogue cards or of joint class lists, the lending 
of books, and the granting of special facilities, such as 
access to the shelves, to special students. The practical 
question as to what can now be done in the way of co- 
operation covers a much smaller field, but its answer in- 
volves the consideration of details which have not yet been 
studied, and which I shall not try to discuss in this paper. 

In the present condition of the New York Public Library, 
which is overcrowded and has much back work to do, in 
cataloguing and arranging its books so that they can be 
fully available when its new building is occupied, it has 
been found necessary to withdraw all special alcove privi- 
leges. It can, therefore, offer few special facilities to the 
professors and students of Columbia at present. It can 
do much for them in the line of its special collections, but 
little more than it is prepared to do for any of its readers 
in the general reading rooms. 

Very few of the books now in the New York Public 
Library which are specially valuable for reference can be 
loaned under any circumstances, and this applies especially 
to periodicals of all kinds and to works of an historical 
character. Books which can be loaned in the future must, 
for the most part, be obtained with that special purpose in 
view and so designated. On the other hand, the New York 
Public Library will very rarely desire to borrow books from 
Columbia for the use of its readers, because it will cost 
readers less trouble, time and money to go to Columbia 
than to obtain books from thence through the New York 
Public Library. There will be occasional exceptions to 
this rule, but they will be few and far between. 
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With regard to coédperation in the selection and purchase 
of books, some agreement can no doubt be made with- 
out much difficulty as regards a few special classes: for 
example, it is not probable that Columbia will wish to pur- 
chase rare Americana, or that the New York Public Library 
will buy much in systematic botany or entomology; but in 
many fields the two libraries are likely to desire the same 
things, and opinions as to the need for this or that special 
class of books will change from time to time, so that any 
agreement as to buying or not buying books in Spanish 
history, or Dutch literature, or architecture, or music, can 
be only provisional and temporary. The question as to 
what shall be omitted in trying to build up a ve reference 
library is not easily answered. 

Codperative cataloguing, as by the printing of cards, 
etc., is mainly a question of cost and of details of selection, 
which are interesting but cannot be profitably dis- 
cussed here. Miss Prescott’s description of ‘* How books 
reach the shelves” gives some data for explaining why it 
often costs more to get a book to the shelf than it does to 
buy it, and it might be good economy to have the work 
done for both libraries at once, so far as possible. 

There remains the printing of joint class lists, which ap- 
pears to me to be the most practical and useful form of 
codperation which the two libraries can make use of just 
at present. So far as the New York Public Library is 
concerned, I feel sure that it will be glad to join in such 
work for any class of books of which it has its catalogue 
and classification fairly complete. Such codperative work 
would be useful, not only to the readers in each library, 
but also to those in many other libraries, and it does not 
seem probable that there would be much difficulty in com- 
ing to an agreement as to details. 

The classification of the New York Public Library dif- 
fers in some respects from that of Columbia, not merely in 
the theoretical scheme, but in the’ assignment of certain 
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books. In the New York Public Library, for example, 
an ordination sermon or the report of a private school will, 
in most cases, be placed on the shelves with the local his- 
tory of the town, and not with theology or education, 
although they may be noted in the card catalogue of sub- 
jects under both heads—for the reason that the great 
majority of our readers wish to see such things in connec- 
tion with questions relating to local history. For a similar 
reason, all books, pamphlets and reports relating to rail- 
roads are placed together, with proper sub-divisions, and 
are not scattered through the departments of engineering, 
finance, commerce, sociology and law, as they might be in 
a library having a different class of readers. 

Such differences in classification as may exist would not 
present any serious obstacles, in most cases, to the prepa- 
ration and publication of conjoint class lists. The plans of 
the new building for the New York Public Library have 
been prepared with reference to the need of quiet and 
special facilities for access to certain classes of books by 
serious students ; and the re-arrangment and cataloguing of 
books which is now going on is being done with reference 
to these future plans. The interests of the teachers and 
students in the higher institutions of education of New 
York in general, and of Columbia University in particular, 
will be kept in view, and any gp from them will be 
carefully considered. 

A specially valuable form of codperation, for the benefit 
of the New York Public Library, would be that the expert 
advisers as to purchases for the Columbia Library in the 
different departments of history, literature, science and 
art—that is to say, the professors and teachers—should 
also make themselves acquainted with the resources and the 
deficiencies of the Public Library, each in his own field of 
work, and should advise this Library also as to books which 
it seems desirable that it should obtain. 

Joun S. Briiiines 
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THE STUDY OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


_— most obvious difficulty besetting all study of the 

drama is due to the fact that the art is far more com- 
plex than any of its sisters, since it demands for its highest 
enjoyment a three-fold excellence very rarely attainable— 
excellence in the play itself, excellence in the actors who 
perform it in the theatre, and excellence in the stage man- 
agement (taking this last term in its broadest sense). In- 
deed, this triple ideal is so infrequently realized that many 
of those who accept the drama as the most noble and splen- 
did of literary forms, have renounced all hope of seeing this 
treble excellence achieved and have accustomed themselves 
perforce to be content with the play alone, not set forth on 
the stage by actual actors, but read leisurely in the study. 

Yet there is no need to prove that the results of this 
habit may be most unfortunate ; and we could not call bet- 
ter witnesses than certain editions of Shakespeare’s com- 
edies and tragedies, in which we can discover no sign that 
the editor had any consciousness that he was dealing with 
the plays of the greatest dramatist of all time—with plays 
composed to be acted before the groundlings by the author 
himself and his companions. Indeed, this habit of consid- 
ering the plays of Shakespeare and those of Sophocles as 
intended rather to be read than performed is far more 
dangerous than most of its victims are aware. It tends in- 
evitably to a misleading neglect of the essential dramatic 
quality of the masterpieces of the dramaturgic art. It 
leads to the laying of undue stress upon the mere words 
of the dramatic poet and to an inadequate recognition of 
the solid and logical structure of the play itself. It tempts 
us to dwell rather on rhetorical beauties and on merely 
verbal felicities than on the framework of motive and 
character which must sustain a serious drama. 

However unfortunate this tendency may be, none the 
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less is it easy to understand, when we recall the infrequent 
opportunity afforded us to behold the plays of the great 
dramatists of the past bodied forth on the stage. Probably 
not more than half a dozen Greek tragedies have ever been 
performed here in the United States, whether in the orig- 
inal or in translations, and probably less than half a dozen 
Latin comedies. Even of Shakespeare it is not easy to see 
on the stage more than eight or ten of the comedies and 
tragedies. In my own play-going career of thirty-odd 
years, I have had the chance of being present at the per- 
formance of twenty-eight of Shakespeare’s thirty-seven 
plays; and the advice I am wont to give to all young stu- 
dents of the stage is to begin early to make a collection of 
Shakespearian performances, and never to let slip an occa- 
sion for adding to it, since an opportunity neglected may 
never return again. Of the plays of the other mighty 
Elizabethans only two have been presented in regular 
theatres here in New York within thirty years —Webster’s 
Duchess of Maify and Massinger’s Vew Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 

In the German capitals the court playhouses, and also the 
new subscription theatres described by Mr. William Archer 
in his Columbia lecture of last spring, keep alive a larger 
repertory than an American play-goer can hope to witness 
in his own country; and not only the student of Lessing 
and Schiller, but the student of Shakespeare and Moliére, 
can profit by a visit to Vienna and to Berlin. In Paris both 
the Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon receive subventions 
from the state, in return for which they are bound to per- 
form a specified number of the classics during the year. 
At the Odéon also, which is in the center of the Latin 
quarter, a series of special afternoon performances is 
arranged every winter, at which can be seen sequences of 
such plays, both French and foreign, as are likely to in- 
terest students of dramatic history—every piece being pre- 
ceded by an explanatory lecture in which the play is de- 
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scribed, explained and discussed. ‘These lecturers are 
some of them distinguished dramatic critics, such as M. 
Francisque Sarcey and M. Jules Lemaitre, and some of 
them professors of the University of France, such as M. 
Réné Doumic and M. Eugéne Lintilhac.* 

Pending the establishment here in New York of such a 
repertory theatre as Mr. William Archer advocated, the 
student of the drama attending Columbia University must 
needs make the best of such opportunities as are presented 
to him. And, however short these may be of the privileges 
available to a student in Paris or Vienna, they are far 
richer than those offered to the students at any other 
American university. As Lowell has put it tersely, ‘* what- 
ever place can draw together the greatest amount and the 
greatest variety of intellect and character, the most abun- 
dant elements of civilization, performs the best functions 
of auniversity.” By the mere extent and great variety of 
its populatior., New York is able to supply material for the 
comparative study of dramatic literature more curious in 
many ways than that afforded in Paris or Vienna, superior 
as these are in certain other important points. 

Not only do all the wandering stars of the theatrical 
firmament remain longer in the metropolis than in any other 
American city and display here more fully than elsewhere 
the full range of their repertory, but we have here the 
chief of the stock companies—one of which, the late Augus- 
tin Daly’s, made a practice of annually reviving one or 
more of the dramatic masterpieces of the past. We have 
also an admirable German theatre, the intelligent manager 
of which, Herr Conried, keeps well abreast of the best that 
the modern German stage is achieving. In the lower 
quarters of the city there are to be discovered a Chinese 
theatre, an Italian theatre and three Yiddish theatres, no 


* See M. Lintilhac’s Conférences dramatiques (Paris: Ollendorff, 1898) 
and Conférences faites aux matinées classiques du Thédtre National de 
?' Odéon (Paris: Crémieux, 1891). 
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one of which is to be neglected by any one who is desirous 
of mastering the essential principles of the drama. 

* We have also various training schools for actors; and 
the chief of these, the American Academy of the Dramatic 
Arts, directed by Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, provides every 
winter two or three programs of unusual interest, such as 
the reproduction two years ago of an early English miracle- 
play and last year of a medieval French farce. It is 
hardly possible to over-estimate the advantage these repro- 
ductions have offered to any one striving to create in his 
own mind an exact image of what the primitive theatrical 
performances of our ancestors were like. 

Few of us are aware how many opportunities are here 
offered to a serious student of the drama, and more espe- 
cially of the modern drama. It has seemed to me worth 
while, therefore, to draw up the following list of the more 
important plays which were to be seen on the stage in New 
York during the college year of 1898-9: 


SHAKESPEARE: Romeo and Juliet; Othello; As You Like 
it; Julius Cesar; Macbeth; Hamlet; Merchant of Venice; 
The Taming of the Shrew. 

SHERIDAN: Zhe School for Scandal; The Rivals. 

A. W. Pinsero: TJrelawney of the Wells; The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray; The Profligate. 

W.S. Gitpert: Pygmalion and Galatea. 

H. A. Jongs: Zhe Liars; The Silver King. 

T. W. Ropertson: Ours. 

H. J. Byron: Our Boys. 

Bronson Howarp: Aristocracy; The Banker's Daughter ; 
Shenandoah. 

JosernH JEFFERSON: Rip Van Winkle. 

James A. HEARNE: The Reverend Griffith Davenport. 

WILLIAM GILLETTE: Secret Service. 

H. B. Fry: Little Jtaly. 

DENMAN THompson: Zhe Old Homestead. 

T. B. Atpricu: Mercedes. 

Anonymous: Zhe True Farce of Master Peter Patelin 
(in English). 
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MouikrRE: Zartuffe (in English). 

ScrisE: Bataille de Dames (in French). 

Octave Frui_tet: Zhe Romance of a Poor Young Man 
(in English); A Parisian Romance (in English). 

Dumas, Fits: Zhe Lady of the Camelias (in English) ; 
Denise (in English). 

Sarpvou: Les Vieux Gargons (in German); Dévorgons (in 
English) ; Madame Sans-Géne (in English). 

MEILHAC AND HaLtEvy: Froufrou (in English). 

RostanpD: Cyrano de Bergerac (in English and in German). 

Henri LAvepAN: Catherine (in English). 

LxessinG: Wathan der Weise (in German). 

Gutzkxow: Uriel Acosta (in German). 

ScHILLER: Wallenstein’s Death (in German). 

SuUDERMANN: /feimat (in English) ; Die Zhre (in German). 

HaupTMANN: /uhrmann Henschel. 

WILBRANDT: Daughter of Fabricius. 

BLUMENTHAL AND KapeELsurG: /m Weissen Réssl (in 
German and in English). 


This list is intentionally incomplete and the selection of titles 
is somewhat arbitrary. But it will serve to show how the poly- 
glot theatres of cosmopolitan New York can be of great advan- 
tage to the student of the drama, especially if his preference lies 
toward the later playwrights of France and of Germany. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


DORMAN B. EATON 


N the will of Dorman B. Eaton, Columbia University is 
named as the recipient of a bequest of $100,000, 
payable on the death of Mr. Eaton’s widow, to be held 
as a permanent fund for the endowment and maintenance 
of a professorship of municipal science and administra- 
tion; and to Harvard University is left a like sum for a 
professorship of the science of government. In connec- 
tion with the Harvard professorship, Mr. Eaton’s will con- 
tains the following statement: 
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I do not attempt to prescribe the specific instruction to be 
given through this professorship; but I may say that I have en- 
dowed it, not only in the faith that it will be always filled by an able 
and patriotic citizen, zealously devoted to its purpose, but in the 
hope that, through its teaching, the great principles upon which 
our national constitution is based, and in conformity to which 
administration should be carried on, will be vindicated and 
strengthened ; that the fit relation between parties and govern- 
ment will be made plain; that the obligations of the moral law 
and of patriotic endeavor in party politics and all official life 
will be persuasively expounded; that the just relations between 
public opinion, party opinion and individual independence will 
be set forth; that an effective influence will be exerted for mak- 
ing public administration and legislation in the United States 
worthy of the character and intelligence of their people; and 
that not only the salutary lessons of history will be presented, 
but that the most appropriate and effective means of practical 
wisdom, in our day, will be considered for preventing corrup- 
tion and partisan despotism in politics and government, and for 
inducing and enabling the most worthy citizens to fairly exercise 
a controlling power in the republic. It seems to me that these 
lessons—and especially such as may be drawn from the history 
of the ancient Italian and Dutch republics and from that of Eng- 
land—have been by no means adequately expounded in the teach- 
ings of our political sciences. 


In regard to the endowment given to Columbia, the will 
provides as follows: 


The explanations which I have made as to the other pro- 
fessorship are largely applicable here; but, without attempting 
to prescribe the instruction to be given, I wish to add these words: 
The problem of municipal government is one of great difficulty 
and peril, and there is little in our early constitutions to aid in its 
solution. A true and safe municipal system is yet to be created 
in the United States. Nowhere is patriotic and wise leadership 
on such a subject more needed, or can it be more useful, than in 
the City of New York. To determine a definite sphere within 
which cities and villages shall substantially control their own 
affairs; to clearly mark the limits of codéperation between them 
and the states beyond this sphere; to provide the best methods of 
municipal administration ; to create councils in cities and villages 
which shall, in substance, exercise their local authority and rep- 
resent their public opinion rather than their party opinion; to 
greatly reduce the number and frequency of elections in munici- 
palities; to prevent the control of their affairs by parties and 
factions, and to make good municipal government the ambi- 
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tion and endeavor of the worthiest citizens—these seem to me to 
be great problems of statesmanship, towards the solution of which 
I trust this professorship will largely contribute. Through it, I 
hope municipal wisdom, gathered from the most enlightened 
cities of other countries and from all the best governed munici- 
palities of the union, will find effective expression. 

In providing for the endowment of the latter professor- 
ship, there can be no doubt that Mr. Eaton had in mind 
the chair of administrative law established at Columbia in 
1891, with which he was thoroughly familiar and in which 
he was greatly interested. 

It has been remarked in a recent editorial article that 
there could be no more fitting time than the present to 
endow professorships to ‘‘ vindicate and strengthen” the 
‘* great principles upon which our constitution is based”; 
‘*to provide the best method of municipal administration ; 
to prevent the control of municipal affairs by parties and 
factions, and to make good municipal administration the 
ambition and endeavor of the worthiest citizens.” With 
equal force it may be said that no individual could more 
filly be commemorated by these endowments than Dor- 
man B. Eaton; for the greater part of his life was de- 
voted to the attainment of the objects which these profes- 
sorships are intended to promote, and his final benefaction 
is, therefore, but the continuation of his life-work. That 
work was so fruitful in results as to render it impossible to 
mention here any but the most important. Among these, 
the first in chronological order was the enactment of the 
law creating the Metropolitan Board of Health for New 
York and Brooklyn, which was passed in 1866 (Laws 1866, 
Chapter 74), and which was the first statute enacted in this 
country providing for a municipal sanitary system. Up to 
that time there had been practically no organization which 
could properly be considered a health department, either 
in New York or elsewhere in the United States; and in 
consequence the city suffered to an appalling extent from 
cholera, small-pox and other diseases engendered and 
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propagated by filthy streets, over-crowded tenements and a 
complete lack of sanitary regulations. Acting for the 
Citizens’ Association, Mr. Eaton prepared a bill which not 
only created a Health Board, but embodied the principles 
essential to any sound system of public sanitation and 
vested the Board with arbitrary powers of an extent and 
character until then unrecognized in this country, but ab- 
solutely essential to effective administration. Among Mr. 
Eaton’s associates in the work were Charles O’Connor, 
William Curtis Noyes and other eminent lawyers; but it 
fell to him to draft the bill, and it was largely due to his 
personal exertions that it was finally passed and became a 
law. In March, 1866, the Metropolitan Board of Health 
was organized, with Mr. Eaton as its counsel, and a system 
of sanitary regulations was forthwith put into operation 
which had the immediate effect of greatly improving the 
physical condition of the city, of preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases and of largely reducing the rate of 
mortality. Great as were these results, they were only a 
part of what the passage of this act served to accomplish ; 
for its enactment led to the adoption of similar laws for 
other cities, and its fundamental provisions are to-day em- 
bodied, not only in the charter of New York, but in the 
sanitary code of every city and town in the United States. 

As soon as the new Health Board had been fairly estab- 
lished, Mr. Eaton devoted himself to the reform of the 
Fire Department, which up to that time had depended en- 
tirely upon volunteer service, and he prepared and aided 
largely in securing the enactment of the Charter of 1870, 
reorganizing the local government of the city (Laws 1870, 
Chapter 187). The features of this law which were es- 
pecially the work of Mr. Eaton were the sections creating 
a paid Fire Department, in place of a wholly inadequate 
volunteer service, and a Department of Docks, there hav- 
ing been up to that time no department especially charged 
with the care of the water front. Mr. Eaton next under- 
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took the reorganization of the Police Justices Courts, which, 
under a system of electing the justices, had become a 
public scandal. Mr. Eaton’s act abolished the elective 
system and provided for the appointment of police justices 
by the Mayor, subject to confirmation by the Board of Al- 
dermen, for a term of ten years, and required them to devote 
their whole time to the duties of the office. The act pro- 
vided in the most complete manner for a judicial system, 
which was not only greatly in advance of that which pre- 
ceded it but which it would be difficult to improve upon. 
(Laws 1873, Chapter 538.) 

The next reform to which Mr. Eaton devoted himself 
was that of the civil service, and he was among the first to 
encounter the storm of ridicule and contumely which it at 
once evoked. This he met with the quiet courage which 
characterized him; and when George William Curtis re- 
signed in despair the chairmanship of the Advisory Civil 
Service Board appointed by President Grant, a successor 
willing to assume the apparently hopeless task was found 
in Mr. Eaton. As events proved, however, the politicians 
controlled the administration ; and it was not until the elec- 
tion of President Hayes that the principles of civil service 
reform had a true friend at the head of the administration. 
He re-appointed Mr. Eaton chairman of the commission 
and sent him to England, though at his private expense, to 
study the development and working of civil service reform 
in that country. As the result of his observation and study, 
which was of the most extensive and thorough character, 
Mr. Eaton published a volume which Mr. Schurz declares 
to be the most valuable contribution to the literature of civil 
service reform. In 1882 came the opportunity of the re- 
formers. Even the politicians had then become convinced 
that some measure of reform in the civil service was neces- 
sary. A number of bills were prepared by congressional 
committees and others. Mr. Eaton was requested to pre- 
pare a bill and did so, with the result that his draft was 
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considered so immeasurably the best that it was accepted 
in preference to all others. It was introduced in Congress, 
where it was known as the ‘‘ Fenton Act,” and subse- 
quently became a law. Mr. Eaton also drew up the civil 
service law of this state, which has served as the basis for 
similar laws in almost all the other states. 

Speaking of the remarkable constructive capacity shown 
by Mr. Eaton in drafting these statutes, Mr. Schurz said 
of him that he might be considered ‘‘ the legislative archi- 
tect of civil service reform”; and, as has already been 
shown, his creative power was exercised to almost, if not 
quite, as great an extent in the cause of municipal reform. 
Mr. Eaton’s last literary work, Zhe Government of Munici- 
palities, published only a few months before his death by 
the Columbia University Press, bears much the same rela- 
tion to municipal reform that his earlier volume did to the 
civil service. It contains not only a statement of the 
author’s conclusions as to the best methods of municipal 
administration, based upon years of reading and investiga- 
tion both at home and abroad, but it is a compendium of 
information upon the subject ; and his theories are supported 
by a mass of facts and authorities which render the work 
a veritable storehouse to the future student of municipal 
affairs. It was largely for this purpose that the volume, 
which absorbed Mr. Eaton’s most mature years and delib- 
erate thought, was prepared; and his motive in writing it 
was identical with that which led him to endow this profes- 
sorship at Columbia. Not content with having expended 
a great part of his life and the most indefatigable industry 
in efforts to benefit his country and his countrymen, in 
which he evinced an entire disregard of selfish or personal 
considerations, he has sought in the disposition of his 
property to further the realization of his ideals through the 
aid of education. 

As an educator of public opinion Mr. Eaton has had few 
equals; for it must be remembered that every one of the 
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important statues which he brought forward represented a 
distinctly new idea, and that public opinion had to be edu- 
cated up to the point of supporting it before it could become 
alaw. That he did so educate opinion is proved by the 
enactment of these laws. In many other ways tending to 
the public good his influence was exerted in a less tangible, 
but not less real, manner ; nor can it be doubted that his 
personal example had its effect in developing that higher 
standard of citizenship which has found its expression in 
late years in numerous civic movements and which these 
professorships are intended to further develop. Few men 
have so impressed themselves upon the statute law of their 
country as Mr. Eaton has done, and as evidence of his 
broad and wise statesmanship these enactments are his en- 
during memorial ; but it remained for him after his death, 
by the terms of his will, to give expression to the profound 
sense of public duty which governed all his public acts. 
In associating himself with the University, as he has done 
in endowing the chair which will doubtless bear his name, 
Dorman B. Eaton has bequeathed to it a legacy which he 
has enriched by his personal character and by the record 
of a life which proved him to be, in the truest sense of the 
words, ‘‘ an able and patriotic citizen.” 

Joun B. Pine 


A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


O the first volume of Universities and Their Sons * 

Professor Van Amringe has contributed an histori- 
cal account of Columbia University. It extends to 158 pages 
and is divided into three parts—the first relating to King’s 
College, the second to Columbia College down to the in- 
stallation of President Seth Low, and the third to Col- 
umbia University as it exists to-day. This is the fullest 


* Universities and Their Sons. Edited by J. L. Chamberlain, Ex- 
President of Bowdoin College. 3 vols. Boston, the R. Herndon Co., 1898. 
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and the most accurate history of our University that has 
yet been written, and it is a storehouse of well-ordered in- 
formation with regard to everything which concerns the 
external and official side of Columbia’s development. 
Professor Van Amringe has performed a valuable service 
in getting together so many details concerning the early 
history of the institution, and in setting them forth so 
lucidly and in so concise and readable a manner. He has 
printed in full many of the documents of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, and these are often as quaint as the customs 
and usages which they describe. 

It is rather amusing, for instance, to learn that at the 
opening of the College in 1754, the president, Dr. John- 
son, constituted the entire faculty, and that in 1755 the 
president’s son, William, became the second officer of in- 
struction. How satisfactorily their functions were per 
formed is shown by an item in the New York Gazette of 
the same year, where it is stated that the trustees visited 
and examined the students of the College and were 
‘* mighty well pleased” with their proficiency. Other bits 
of contemporary color are found in the drinking of his 
Majesty’s health at the laying of the College corner-stone ; 
in the acceptance of the presidency by Dr. Johnson, on 
condition ‘*that he be allowed to retire to some place of 
safety out of town when the smallpox prevailed;” in the 
fact that the president was absent from the city for an en- 
tire year owing to this specified cause; that the students 
were in 1761 forbidden to have meat at their suppers; that 
a committee of the Governors of the College established 
‘*rules for dieting ;” and that the weekly rates for ‘ diet- 
ing” were eleven shillings a week. Not without interest, 
also, is the bill of fare for each day of the week, officially 
promulgated by this culinary triumvirate. Among the 
dishes approved by them are to be found for dinner 
‘*Corn’d Beef, Pease Porridge and Mutton Pye;” and the 
supper was always to include ‘‘ the Remainder of the Din- 
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ner.” Discipline in those days was a matter of serious 
concern to the governing body, as the regulations show. 
There is a record of punishment inflicted upon one student 
‘for having come thro’ a Hole in the College fence at 
twelve o’clock at Night,” and upon three other students who 
were evidently unaware of the existence of the Hole and 
who had *‘ gone over the College fence . . . to bathe.” 
Another youth refused to open his Door when repeatedly 
called upon by the President, and ‘‘ caused four Doors to 
be broke open before he could be laid hold of.” There is 
a further note in regard to this gentleman, as follows: 
‘‘N. B. Found at last in the Room opposite to his own, 
where he had hid himself, having opened the Door with a 
false key.” Still another reprobate was condemned to 
translate No. 316 of the Spectator into Latin ; while a per- 
son who is darkly mentioned as ‘‘ D,” ‘‘ for stealing 8 sheets 
of Paper and a Penknife, was reprimanded in the College 
Hall before all the students; and after having his Gown 
stripped off by the Porter he was ordered to kneel down 
and read a paper containing an Acknowledgment for his 
Crime, expressing much sorrow for it, and promising 
Amendment for the Future. He was then forbidden to 
wear his Gown or Cap for one Week.” 

One dwells the more readily upon these quaint details, 
because they are what is needed more than anything else 
in a history of our University, in order to bring out 
its personal element and its human side. As Professor 
Van Amringe’s narrative advances, we find less and less 
information of this sort and the story is confined more 
Closely to the officially academic growth of the institution. 
This, we think, is greatly to be regretted. Owing to the fact 
that Columbia, to the casual observer, now and in the past 
seems to have had comparatively little of what is popularly 
known as ‘* college life,” there is all the greater need that 
its historian should bring out strongly, what is indeed the 
truth, that her life has in reality always been intensely 
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vigorous and individual. The old College had for its 
undergraduates an atmosphere and an influence which were 
felt and appreciated by all of those who underwent her train- 
ing; and from the earliest days down to the present time 
the personal equation has been one that could never be neg- 
lected in an estimate of what she did in disciplining the 
mind and taste, and in molding effectively the character. 

We could wish that something had been said of the per- 
sonality of the men who in this narrative too often figure 
as names and nothing more. For the greatness of a uni- 
versity and its power to stimulate and inspire do not de- 
pend first of all upon bricks and mortar, upon well ordered 
curriculums, and upon the material equipment, the books, 
the apparatus and the smoothness of the administrative ma- 
chinery. They depend in their last analysis upon the men 
who dothe work, who guide and excite and stir the minds 
of those who carry away in the end a far less vivid impres- 
sion of their studies than of the personal influence of their 
instructors. The architectural beauty of Oxford, to be 
sure, is in itself an inspiration; yet tower and ivied wall 
and lawn and grove and quadrangle would after all have 
little meaning, were not the sight of them inseparably 
blended with a thousand recollections of the men who lived 
among them and thereby made them doubly memorable. 
And so is it also, in looking over the history of Columbia’s 
past, studded as it is with associations which by the alumnus 
are never to be forgotten, and which ought to vivify and 
mellow the story of one of the greatest universities of the 
land. 

No history of Columbia will ever be complete which 
does not draw for us minutely and with sympathy the fig- 
ure of the fine old Tory president whom Hamilton and his 
fellow-students chased from the College grounds because 
of his loyalty to the British king. No history of Columbia 
will have been fully told until it shall have included a 
graphic sketch of the Olympian Anthon, his gouty leg 
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swathed in bandages, supported into his lecture room with 
the mien of a Roman senator, and sitting on his throne- 
like elevation while the most audacious student trembled 
at hisfrown. There are the long line of presidents and the 
illustrious roll of scholars who made Columbia, even while 
it was a small and impecunious institution, one that kept 
bright the lamp of learning down through all the century ; 
and there is also the record of those alumni who as under- 
graduates won their first distinction and received their early 
discipline in Columbia’s halls. The lives, the personality, 
and even the oddities and the eccentricities of these men 
should be woven into the completed narrative of our Uni- 
versity, because of it they form a vital and inseparable part, 
and because without a frank consideration of the personal 
and social element, a great university can have, to those who 
regard it from without, no more significance and no more 
profound importance than a great cattle-ranch or a great 
boiler-factory. Happily, it is understood that when the 
series of volumes now before us shall have been completed 
in their present form, a new edition is to be prepared that 
shall contain some added chapters on Columbia’s social 
life—chapters that are also to be written by the accom- 
plished author of this official history, than whom there 
lives no man more deeply versed in Columbia’s traditions, 
more loyal to her interests, or more able to set forth the en- 
tire story with tact, discretion and instinctive sympathy. 

The history is lavishly supplied with illustrations, com- 
prising portraits, architectural views, fac-similes and dia- 
grams, all of them exceedingly well executed. President 
Low is to be congratulated upon the fidelity of his likeness 
with which the history is introduced, and which forms a 
pleasing contrast to the painful portrait of President Eliot 
and the uncanny simulacrum of Dr. Patton. 

Harry TuHursTon PECK 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS EGLESTON 


T is with much regret that we have to record the death, 

on January 15, 1900, of Professor Thomas Egleston, 

the founder of the School of Mines, and for more than 

thirty years Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy in 
Columbia University. 

Professor Egleston was born in New York in 1832, of 
an old and prominent Massachusetts family, two of his 
ancestors, Generals Egleston and Patterson, having been 
distinguished Revolutionary officers. At an early age he 
became interested in scientific subjects, and after graduat- 
ing from Yale College in 1854 he worked for some 
months as assistant in the laboratory of Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr. His professional education, however, was mainly ob- 
tained in Paris, where he spent several years, studying 
first at the Jardin des Plantes and later, with very great 
energy and indefatigable industry, at the Ecole des Mines, 
where he graduated with honors in 1860. During his 
after life, he always spoke in the warmest terms of the 
kindness with which he had been treated in the Ecole. 
Every laboratory was thrown open to him and he became 
the personal friend of the various professors there, acting 
as assistant to many of them in turn and receiving from 
them introductions to scientific men all over Europe. 

He returned to America in 1861, and was soon ap- 
pointed to take charge of the mineral collections and the 
laboratory at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
which was not in war times a very favorable field for a 
brilliant mineralogist. After staying there two years, he 
came to New York and founded the School of Mines. 

It was in March, 1863, that Professor Egleston pub- 
lished a plan for a school of mines and metallurgy in 
New York City, embodying a three-year course for the 
degree of engineer of mines, and including instruction, 
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theoretical and practical, in all branches of science relating 
to these subjects. He first consulted Mr. Peter Cooper 
with regard to the propriety of establishing the school of 
mines in Cooper Institute; but, after some discussion, it 
was decided that, as Professor Egleston’s plan proposed to 
give a very comprehensive education of a very high grade, 
it was not compatible with the general plan of the Cooper 
Union, which contemplates giving a moderate amount of 
education to young men who are so situated that they can- 
not attend the universities. Professor Egleston finally 
succeeded in interesting some of the trustees of Columbia 
College in his plan; and in April, 1863, a committee, 
consisting of Mr. William Betts, Mr. George T. Strong 
and Dr. John Torrey, was appointed to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing a school of mines and metallurgy 
as part of the graduate instruction of the College. 

On the 4th of May of the same year, the committee re- 
ported in favor of establishing such a school on a very 
moderate scale, the finances of the College at that time 
making it impossible for the trustees to offer salaries or 
incur other expenses of any consequence. The recom- 
mendations of the committee were approved and the matter 
was referred back to the committee, to report the details 
of the proposed organization, to nominate professors and 
instructors in the several departments of the School, and 
to report what portion of the College building could be 
conveniently set apart for its use. 

On December 21, 1863, the committee made its final 
report, which was accepted; the necessary resolutions 
were adopted for the establishment of the School, and 
Professor Egleston was appointed professor of mineralogy 
and metallurgy. Soon afterwards, General Francis L. 
Vinton, a graduate of West Point and a fellow student of 
Professor Egleston at the Ecole des Mines, was appointed 
professor of mining engineering; later Dr. C. F. Chand- 
ler, professor of chemistry at Union College, was ap- 
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pointed professor of chemistry, at Professor Egleston’s 
request; and arrangements were made for opening the 
School on the 15th of November, 1864. As the College 
was not in a position to meet the expense of fitting up the 
rooms in the basement of the College as laboratories, 
Professor Egleston interested a number of gentlemen in 
his plan and secured about $5,000 to meet the necessary 
expense. Laboratory accommodations were provided for 
twelve students—suflicient, it was supposed, for all who 
would be likely to apply for admission during the first year. 
Rooms were also provided for mineralogy and metallurgy, 
and the College appropriated $500 for fitting them up. 
Valuable collections of minerals were presented to the new 
School by Mr. George T. Strong, by Professor Henry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and by Mr. Gouverneur 
Kemble. Special interest was manifested in the under- 
taking by Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, who had just at this time 
succeeded Dr. Charles King as president of the College. 
Dr. Barnard was specially interested in scientific subjects, 
having previously filled the chair of physics and chem- 
istry at the University of Alabama, and he did everything 
in his power to further the enterprise. 

In order to give additional strength to the new School, 
the trustees appointed a special committee of seven of 
their number to take immediate charge of its affairs; and 
they appointed, as associate members of this committee, the 
gentlemen, not members of the board of trustees, who had 
taken so great an interest in establishing the School and 
who had furnished the necessary means. These gentlemen 
were: Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, George C. Anthon, 
Samuel W. Bridgman, Lewis L. Delafield, Franklin H. 
Delano, William E. Dodge, Jr., Jacob P. G. Foster, 
Nathaniel P. Hosack, Robert L. Kennedy, Baron Robert 
Ostensacken, Howard Potter, Temple Prime, James Ren- 
wick, Otis D. Swan, Lucius Tuckerman and George C. 
Ward. 
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On the 15th of November, 1864, the School opened, 
and twenty-four students presented themselves on the first 
day. Carpenters and gas-fitters were called in at once to 
fit up more work-tables in the laboratories ; but the students 
came faster than the mechanics could provide places for 
them, and altogether forty-seven students attended the 
School during the first winter. 

As soon as the students really made their appearance 
and it was evident that work must be done to give them 
proper instruction, several of the professors in the College 
volunteered to assist in the work, and their services were 
very gladly accepted. Professor Charles A. Joy offered 
to give instruction in chemistry, taking first organic chem- 
istry and subsequently the whole of general chemistry. 
Professor William G. Peck took mechanics and mining 
surveying, Professor J. H. Van Amringe mathematics, and 
Professor Ogden N. Rood physics. As it was soon found 
that a knowledge of French and German was absolutely 
necessary to enable the students to make use of the best 
text-books, Professor Joy volunteered to teach German 
and Professor Vinton to teach French; and, as there was 
no professor of geology, Professor Chandler lectured on 
geology, in addition to analytical and applied chemistry 
and assaying. 

In providing accommodations for the large number of 
students who applied for admission, Professors Egleston, 
Vinton and Chandler made themselves personally liable 
for about $6,000; and, although the trustees of the College 
had expressly provided that they should not be called upon 
to make any appropriations for the new School, they came 
forward with enthusiasm and appropriated a sufficient 
amount to cover all expenses for the first year. 

As it became evident that the basement of the old 
College building would be entirely inadequate for the 
rapidly growing School of Mines, the trustees sought 
more ample accommodations. Fortunately,. just at this 
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time, some buildings on the College grounds, which 
had been rented as a wall-paper factory, became vacant. 
They were assigned to the School of Mines and $10,000 
was appropriated to put them in proper order. The four 
floors and the basement were equipped as assay laboratory, 
qualitative laboratory, quantitative laboratory, mineralog- 
ical museum and drawing academy. Accommodations 
were provided for seventy-two students; but eighty-nine 
actually attended, and the College authorities expended in 
all about $30,000 during the second year. 

As it was now clear that the School of Mines had come 
to stay and that it was necessary to provide more extended 
accommodations, the trustees decided to authorize the 
erection of a special building on Fourth Avenue. They 
also appointed Dr. John S. Newberry to the chair of 
geology. The total expenditures for the third year were 
about $70,000. From that time the School of Mines con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and usefulness. It was soon 
found desirable to add a fourth year, which was at first 
called the preparatory year, lest a four-year course might 
frighten students away, but subsequently the name ‘* pre- 
paratory ” was dropped. Soon after the School was opened, 
it was decided to add parallel courses to the original course 
in mining engineering: first a course in metallurgy for 
metallurgical engineers, then a course in analytical and 
applied chemistry, then others in civil engineering, geology, 
paleontology, and later in architecture, electrical engineer- 
ing, sanitary engineering and mechanical engineering. 

It would be out of place here to develop any further the 
history of the School of Mines, but justice could not have 
been done to the memory of Dr. Egleston without giving 
some account of the great work which he originated and 
to which he devoted the best energies of his life. It must 
have been a never-ending source of satisfaction to him 
that this great educational enterprise which he created 
should have attained, within his own life-time, so great a 
degree of usefulness. 
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After the School of Mines had become an assured suc- 
cess, Professor Egleston’s life was largely devoted to the 
arduous duties of his double chair of metallurgy and miner- 
alogy, both of which subjects he taught without intermis- 
sion until, in 1897, failing health compelled him to desist 
from active teaching. During all these years he was in- 
defatigable in the pursuit of information bearing upon 
those and kindred subjects. He was one of the founders 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, was its 
vice-president for three years, and was in 1886 elected 
president; and in its transactions are to be fqund scores of 
articles by him, many of them embodying the results of 
most laborious investigations. Until the last few years of 
his life he spent every summer, either in Europe or in the 
West, studying various problems in metallurgy and kin- 
dred subjects, visiting works, gathering specimens and 
pursuing his researches with a zeal and enthusiasm which 
will never be forgotten by those who had the good fortune 
to witness them. 

He was also one of the founders of the American So- 
cieties of Mechanical Engineers and of Civil Engineers, 
and of the Meteorological Society. He was, for many 
years, vice-president of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences and was a member of the Society of Civil Engineers 
and of the English Iron and Steel Institute. In the trans- 
actions of all these societies are to be found articles by Pro- 
fessor Egleston upon a wide range of scientific subjects. 
His more important publications are two large volumes on 
the metallurgy of gold and silver and of mercury in the 
United States, which appeared in 1887 and 1890, his lec- 
tures on metallurgy, his mineralogical and metallurgical 
tables, and similar works, intended more particularly for 
the use of his classes in the School of Mines. 

His professional services were frequently called for by 
various governments. In 1868 he was appointed on a 
United States commission to examine coast fortifications. 
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He was also on the government survey of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and performed mineralogical work for 
the Japanese and the Russian governments. Nor was he 
without suitable recognition of the value of his scientific 
attainments, both at home and abroad. In 1874 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Princeton and that of 
LL.D. from Trinity; and in 1890 he received the very 
unusual compliment, for a foreigner, of being appointed by 
the French government a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Besides his wide and varied interests in these particular 
scientific pursuits, to which his life was mainly devoted, 
Professor Egleston was remarkable, especially during the 
later years of his life, for the part which he played in va- 
rious activities of interest to the public at large. To his 
energy and perseverance, as well as to his refined taste, are 
due the erection, by public subscription, of two of the most 
beautiful monuments in the city—the one erected over the 
grave of Audubon, in the Trinity cemetery, and the other, 
a statue-bust to the great metallurgist, Alexander Holley, 
standing in Washington Square. He was much interested 
in efforts to improve the conditions of life among the poor ; 
and by his personal exertions, and largely at his own ex- 
pense, he founded and for many years supported, in one 
of the poorer districts of the city, a New England diet 
kitchen, from which as a center he hoped that a scientific 
knowledge of methods of preparing food might be circu- 
lated among the surrounding tenement houses. 

But of more importance than these and similar interests, 
and second only to his labors in the School of Mines, was 
his earnest devotion to the work, both religious and educa- 
tional, of the church. For nearly thirty years he was the 
vice-president of the City Mission. He was a trustee of 
the General Theological Seminary and for twenty-two 
years a member of the corporation of Trinity Church, 
taking a most active part in the great responsibilities at- 
tached to that position. He was always an ardent and de- 
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voted churchman ; and during the latter part of his life, after 
failing health had deprived him of the power of continuing 
regularly his scientific work, he spent more and more time, 
and took more and more pleasure, in identifying himself 
with various branches of the work of that great parish. He 
was particularly interested in the parochial schools main- 
tained by Trinity among the poorer classes of the city ; and 
the good work that was done in these and in other lines of 
philanthropy, as founded and supported by the corpora- 
tion, was a source of endless satisfaction to him. 

Before closing this brief sketch, it may be worth while 
to say a word about Professor Egleston’s personal charac- 
teristics. He was not a strong man physically, his health 
having been permanently injured by his exertions in his 
student days at New Haven and, especially, at Paris. 
This was so much the case that, certainly for the last 
twenty years of his life and probably for some time pre- 
vious, he was almost constantly in poor health and under a 
doctor’s care. In spite of this, up to the last year or two 
of his work at the School of Mines, he always gave the 
appearance of the greatest vigor, and was full of energy and 
alertness. He had a strong-set, sturdy frame; and his 
keen, clear features, with piercing dark eyes, combined 
with his quick, vigorous walk and erect carriage to give 
quite a misleading picture of his real physical condition. 

So also of his manner. Although one of the gentlest, 
kindest, most warm-hearted and sympathetic of men, for 
some reason or another he often gave to the casual obser- 
ver the impression of being very stern and strict; and to 
one who knew him well, it would have been amusing, had 
it not been sad, to observe the way in which he was re- 
garded by his students. During the later years, when the 
classes were large, he was rarely brought into close, 
personal relationship with any excepting the two or three 
whom he selected as his assistants; and whether it was 
due to his quick, sharp, incisive delivery, or to his rather 
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positive, nervous, epigrammatic style, or to the difficulty of 
his main subject, metallurgy, or to the reported severity of 
his examinations, the fact remains that the average student 
of the School of Mines regarded him as one of the most 
severe members of the Faculty. Instead of this, he was a 
man simply hungering for affection and, to any one who 
had broken through the thin crust of his reserve, a most 
charming companion and a most devoted friend. 

It was the privilege of one of the writers, while a stu- 
dent, to accompany Professor Egleston on two trips to 
Europe, and in that way to get an insight into his real 
character vouchsafed to but few. The first of these occa- 
sions was in the summer vacation of 1882, when he had 
just completed his second year in the School of Mines; 
and, while he had some acquaintance with Dr. Egleston 
outside of the lecture room, it was with considerable trepi- 
dation that he prepared for a three months’ excursion with 
one so generally regarded by his classmates as a brilliant 
but exacting taskmaster. This feeling continued for about 
a week, during which Dr. Egleston was evidently trying 
to find out whether his companion was good for anything or 
not; but after that, until the day of his death, no friend, 
no relative could have been more affectionate and true. 

Next to his warm heart and unvarying kindness the 
chief impression left by Professor Egleston on this trip 
was that of his indefatigable industry and of the conscien- 
tious energy with which he pursued the task before 
him, in spite of every obstacle. During the vacation of 
1882 he went to Europe in order to study some prob- 
lems in zinc metallurgy; and, starting at Liége, in Bel- 
gium, he and the writer visited and inspected with great 
care, in less than three months, almost, if not quite, all 
the important zinc works in Belgium, Germany, Bohemia 
and France, besides going through lead, silver, copper, 
steel and other metallurgical works in the chief mining 
districts of the continent. A trip like this would have taxed 
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the energies of a powerful, vigorous man; and yet not a 
day during the whole summer was he free from pain, while 
time and time again, as he would start out for a long, 
laborious excursion in the morning, it would seem almost 
impossible for him to get through the day without collapse. 
No argument and no persuasion would prevail. He hada 
certain amount of work to do each day, and do it he 
would; and, no matter how ill he was, when the works 
were reached, his keen, vigorous mind would assert itself. 
He would go through them from one end to the other, 
chatting with a stupid guide, or with an intelligent but in- 
tentionally non-communicative official, as the case might 
be; and his quick eye would take in at a glance detail 
after detail in the various departments traversed, all of 
which would be duly recorded in elaborate note-books, with 
drawings and measurements, on the table of the nearest 
inn, directly after leaving the establishment. His informa- 
tion on every branch of his two main subjects, mineralogy 
and metallurgy, was immense, his enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and a close acquaintance with him was, of itself, 
a liberal scientific education. 

The experiences upon the trip just described were, to a 
great extent, repeated two years later, just after the writer’s 
graduation in 1884. The subjects to be studied this time 
comprised various processes in the manufacture of steel ; 
and for months beforehand a delightful route had been 
planned out, which should start in the south of France, at 
Lyons, and include the Bilbao district in Spain, finishing 
with the Black Country in England, where the new proc- 
ess of basic Bessemer was just being introduced. Un- 
fortunately, an outbreak of cholera in the south of Europe 
and Professor Egleston’s ill health prevented the comple- 
tion of more than the last portion of the proposed work. 
But, during the month or so that we spent in England to- 
gether, the same qualities of kindness and gentleness to 
his associate and of absolutely unsparing devotion to his 
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own work combined to make the experience a memorable 
one. It is a curious little point, as showing how keen Dr. 
Egleston was upon his work, when on business bent, and 
how little he would allow his attention to sway from the ob- 
ject which he had in view, that although he had frequently 
been in England for months at a time, and although he had 
been for years passionately devoted to the church and to 
the church ceremonies and ritual, he had never, until the 
writer insisted one day on spending the next Sunday at 
York, found the leisure to attend a service in, or even, so 
far as can be remembered, to visit, an English cathedral. 
In after years, he would often refer to the pleasure which 
he had experienced that month at York and Durham, and 
to the lesson which it gave him of combining some small 
amount of outside pleasure with his labor. 

It is a question for members of his own profession to 
settle, as to whether the practical side of Professor Egles- 
ton’s character was developed as highly as the theoretical, 
and therefore, whether, in such a practical science as that 
of metallurgy—which, as he used often to impress upon 
his students, was the ‘‘ art of making money out of ores” 
—his abilities, great as they were, and his industry and 
energy have left as deep an impress as those of men far 
less gifted naturally and with far less devotion to science. 
Dr. Egleston, however, was fortunate above all others in 
having lived to see the infant School of Mines, which he 
started so modestly in the basement of the old asylum in 
49th Street, develop into a great and important department 
of Columbia University; and by its influence upon the 
University itself, as well as by its own splendid accomplish- 
ment, exert an enormous influence for good upon the whole 
educational system of the country. 

C. F. CHANDLER anp C. E. PELLEW 
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There are many indications that the American people, especi- 
ally those in the great cities, are beginning to discover the value 
and necessity of what, for lack of a better name, we may call public 

The Morningside art. That is to say, they are beginning to 
Acropolis realize the artistic dreariness of the aspect of 
American cities, the lack of nobility in the planning, design and 
setting of streets, squares, monuments and public buildings of all 
sorts, and the absence of those innumerable minor embellishments 
which adorn the cities of the Old World and impart to them such 
a fascination for American visitors. There is no doubt that in 
this artistic awakening the Chicago and Omaha Expositions, with 
their revelations of architectural and sculptural beauty, have 
played an important part, by acquainting a million or two of 
people with the existence and possibilities of artistic effects of 
which they had not evendreamed. In our own city this awaken- 
ing has been stimulated by the intelligent activity of the various 
art societies which have been organized in recent years; and the 
extraordinarily successful ‘* Dewey” Arch—the product of but 
little over two months’ work by the associated architect and 
sculptors who gave it being—and the increasing certainty of its 
perpetuation in marble are evidences of the reality and sincerity 
of the newly roused interest in municipal embellishment. 

Every such artistic achievement lends force to any movement 
for the advancement of art. The public taste grows by what it 
feeds on; and as the city grows richer in beautiful buildings, its 
citizens will become more exacting in their demands for its 
artistic improvement. A fine building is a splendid object-lesson. 
From this point of view, the growing architectural beauty of the 
Morningside Heights is deeply significant. The region about 
Columbia University is becoming a sort of Acropolis, with its 
group of educational buildings, the Grant mausoleum, the St. 
Luke’s Hospital and the slowly-rising fabric of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. In the whole group there is, and is likely 
to be, nothing finer than the really magnificent approach to this 
University, with its esplanade, steps, terraces, balustrades and 
colossal vases, the whole crowned by the white colonnade and 
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dome of the Library. How many who hurriedly pass up and 
down that superb flight of steps and traverse the handsomely 
paved esplanade at its foot pause to take in the beauty of the 
picture, or reflect what dignity and splendor it imparts to the 
whole region about it? There is nothing like it in the country, 
unless it be the approach to the Capitol at Washington. It is 
rare, though it is to be hoped it may be more common in the 
future, to find a board of trustees so far-sighted in their recog- 
nition of the value of material beauty that they are willing to 
invest liberally in such architectural embellishments, which 
really, in the end, make as large a return of interest, both to the 
institution they adorn and to the community it serves, as could 
be expected from any other form of investment. 

The permanent security of this embellishment and its final 
value will depend in large measure upon the final disposi- 
tion of the now vacant property on the south side of 116th Street. 
The erection upon it of commonplace or ugly buildings or of 
lofty structures would tend greatly to diminish the beauty and 
effectiveness of the present approach to the University. Were 
this property within the control of the University, it would be 
capable of an architectural treatment and development which 
would enhance the value of the esplanade and frontage opposite 
it, as the latter would add dignity to whatever worthy architec- 
tural design faced it onthe south side. There are possibilities of 
great and beautiful results, beneficial to the whole neighborhood, 
in this suggestion. Would that it might appeal to some munifi- 
cent and public-spirited friend of Columbia and of this city! 


How many users of the Library appreciate the marvelous beauty 
of its interior? The Reading Room is one of the noblest and 
most impressive halls in the country, and the Law Library is 
a palatial apartment. The Avery Library, 
though overcrowded, is a room of great 
beauty and full of the atmosphere of book-splendor. Familiar 
use often dulls the edge of appreciation; but it is likely that 
the attractiveness of the different parts of the Library has, 
without our knowing it, so stimulated the enjoyment of these 
libraries as materially to increase their use. In a recent vote 


A Beautiful Building 
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by the subscribers to a Boston arichitectural publication which 
has a wide circulation, as to the ‘ten most beautiful build- 
ings in the United States” the Columbia Library received 70 
per cent. of the suffrages for a place on the list. It is a real 
privilege to pursue one’s studies in such an environment. The 
officers of the department of architecture testify to a palpable 
advance in the quality of the work done in the school and a 
change for the better in its whole atmosphere and spirit, since its 
work has been done under the new conditions and beautiful en- 
vironment of the present quarters. 


The generous gift of $100,000 to endow the professorship of 
psychology, made by Mr. John D. Rockefeller and announced 
at the January meeting of the Trustees, calls attention to the 
fact that few gifts are so useful to a large 
and rapidly growing university as those which 
provide for support, in part at least, of the teaching staff. To 
be sure, a gift of this kind does not provide so visible a 
monument as one given for the erection of a building; but in al- 
most every case a new building, unless provided for by adequate 
endowment, is a source of added expense to the institution to 
which it is given. On the other hand, funds the income of 
which may be used for the payment of the salaries of professors 
set free an equal amount of money, which it is naturally the part 
of wisdom to expend in developing the resources of the teaching 
force still further. 

The department of psychology, which has been the particular 
object of Mr. Rockefeller’s generosity, has been particularly suc- 
cessful at Columbia. It came into existence as a prominent 
feature of the organization of the entire work in philosophy and 
related subjects, which was undertaken in 1838-9. In develop- 
ing the department, Professor Cattell, in whose charge it has 
been from the first, has held steadily to the policy of making it 
in all respects representative of the best methods of modern re- 
search in psychology, while binding it in closest sympathy with 
the work in philosophy, in ethics and in education. The result 
has been a strong, well-rounded department, which has been 
steadily increasing its usefulness to the cause of science and to 
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the cause of education, and one from which still greater results 
may be expected in the future. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to this 
particular department is, therefore, especially welcome; and it is 
to be hoped that it may serve as a precedent to encourage others 
to give funds for the endowment of other chairs. 


The appointment by the Trustees of a ‘* Committee on Dor- 
mitories,” for the purpose of encouraging the building of dor- 
mitories in the vicinity of the University and of giving the offi- 
cial sanction of the corporation to such as 
shall conform to the regulations established 
by the committee, amounts to a declaration of policy on a very 
important subject. As such, it emphasizes the action taken a 
year ago by the Trustees in preparing plans and setting apart 
sites for dormitories upon the Green, and indicates that the 
Board is fully alive to the urgent need of providing residences 
for students, whether in the form of buildings presented to the 
University as gifts or erected by private capital as business in- 
vestments. 

The former alternative is recognizedly the more desirable, as 
affording the ideal college dormitory and also as providing the 
University with a new source of income, but ‘‘ outside dormi- 
tories” are none the less needed. It is greatly to be hoped that 
private capital may now be forthcoming for the purpose, suffi- 
cient not only for the erection of the dormitory which it is pro- 
posed to build at the corner of Amsterdam Avenue and 116th 
Street, and which is understood to be well assured, but for others 
of like character. The number of students boarding in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the University at the present time is 
more than sufficient to fill several such buildings; and the ex- 
istence of dormitories will unquestionably tend to increase the 
demand, by attracting from a distance students who are now de- 
terred from coming to Columbia. Under existing conditions, and 
still more under conditions likely to develop in the near future, it 
is practically certain that dormitories upon Morningside Heights 
will prove as good an investment as they have done in either 
Cambridge or New Haven, especially if placed under the super- 
vision of the University and conducted in such a manner as to 
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justify the authorities in calling attention to them in official pub- 
lications as desirable residences for students. 


In furtherance of the plan proposed by the Trustees for build- 
ing the first story of University Hall, as announced in the last 
number of the QUARTERLY, the Committee on the Fund for the 

Alumni Memorial Hall communicated with 

all the subscribers to the fund and obtained 
the assent of a very large proportion of the number, the replies 
indicating that the project met with universal approval. The 
Committee have accordingly placed at the disposal of the Trus- 
tees the sum already raised, amounting, with accrued interest 
to about $65,000, leaving the sum of $60,000 to be raised; and 
they will soon issue a circular to the alumni generally, inform- 
ing them of the plan and asking for further subscriptions. Two 
graduates have each offered to give $1,000 out of every $10,000 
that is subscribed hereafter up to a total of $60,000. Another 
subscription of $1,000 is pledged to complete the first $100,000 
of this fund, so that $13,000 of the requisite amount is already 
assured if the balance of $47,000 is subscribed. It is hoped 
that this appeal will reach a large number who are disposed 
to contribute but who have not yet done so, either from the 
belief that the undertaking was uncertain of accomplishment or 
from a reluctance to give in small sums. 

That an Alumni Hall will be built is now an assured fact, and 
work will be commenced during the coming summer, if the ad- 
ditional amount needed for the first story, $60,000, can be secured 
by Commencement. The first ground for hesitation has therefore 
been removed; and the second should not exist, for the commit- 
tee have repeatedly stated that all subscriptions, of whatever 
amount, will be welcome, and that it is their especial desire that 
every graduate shall contribute something to the Hall in which he 
is to enjoy a proprietary interest and sense of possession. It is 
probably not an exaggeration to say that not one-fifth of the 
graduates of the College, not to speak of the other schools, have 
as yet subscribed anything to the fund. It is to the remaining 
four-fifths that the committee now look for assistance and it is 
certainly not unreasonable to expect that they will at least double 
the amount of the fund. 
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By recent action of the authorities concerned, Barnard College 
becomes, more fully than hitherto, an integral part of Columbia 
University. In the next number of the QUARTERLY we hope to 

Reorganization of | present a somewhat detailed account of the 

Barnard College development of the College; here we content 
ourselves with a very brief description of the new arrangement. 

Barnard College will retain its distinct corporate organization 
and its Trustees will continue to provide for its financial support, 
it being distinctly understood that the University incurs no obli- 
gation for the maintenance of the College. The President of 
the University, however, will be ex-officto President of Barnard 
College and one of its Trustees. He will have the general super- 
vision and direction of its educational interests, just as he already 
has of the other schools of the University. The internal admin- 
istration will be in the hands of a Dean—Professor Robinson has 
been appointed ad interim—who is to represent the College in 
the University Council. A new Faculty is to be created, which 
may include women as well as men, and will consist of the 
President, Dean and all professors of the University who give 
instruction at Barnard. The College will provide for and main- 
tain such officers of instruction as may, from time to time, be 
agreed upon. These officers will be nominated by the Dean, 
with the approval of the Trustees and the President, and will 
be appointed and re-appointed by the University, according to 
its custom. The standing of these officers will be the same in all 
respects as that of officers of like grade in the University. For 
all services rendered in the University by members of the Barnard 
Faculty an equivalent amount of service is to be rendered in 
Barnard College by University officers of like grade. 

By July 1, 1904, it is expected that arrangements will have 
been made whereby all instruction for women, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, will be given at Barnard College. 
The University will confer the degree as hitherto, and the degree 
is to be maintained as of equal value with that conferred upon 
the graduates of Columbia College. When Barnard has ade- 
quately provided for its undergraduate work, it will, as its means 
allow, establish additional professorships in the University, upon 
foundations providing for courses which shall be open to men and 
women, in order that the opportunities for higher education may 
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be enlarged for all attending the University. The University is 
to admit women who have taken their first degree, upon the 
same terms as men, to candidacy for a higher degree in the 
Schools of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science. 


It is with great regret that we chronicle the resignation of 
Mrs. Putnam as Dean of Barnard College. Her many friends 
had observed with apprehension the impairment of her health, 
The Resignation of Dean but had hoped that it would not become ne- 

Putnam cessary for her to give up the charge of the 
college which she has served so efficiently for nearly six years. 
In that brief time she has seen Barnard nearly treble its number 
of students, grow steadily in prestige and usefulness, and ex- 
change its old depressing quarters for one of the most delightful 
and inspiring college homes to be found anywhere. In her let- 
ter of resignation Mrs. Putnam referred feelingly to her great 
love of the college and declared that her best comfort was the 
hope of still being able to render it unofficial service. May it 
be so. The QuARTERLY tenders to her its cordial congratula- 
tions upon the good work she has done and its earnest hope for 
the speedy restoration of her health. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The Religious Activities of the University suffer unavoid- 
ably at the present time from the lack of a suitable chapel and 
also from the general decentralization of our academic life. 
That the appearance and atmosphere of an ordinary lecture-room 
are not highly favorable to a devotional frame of mind is obvious. 
Moreover, the chapel exercises are necessarily held at an early 
hour, when many students and officers who might be glad to 
attend them are still on the way from their distant and widely 
scattered homes. When the University shall possess a beautiful 
chapel, and when our academic life shall have become more con- 
centrated by the erection of dormitories, it will be reasonable to 
expect a notable increase of interest in matters of religion. 

And yet, notwithstanding the existing adverse conditions, the 
Chaplain reports that the attendance at chapel is encouraging 
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and on the increase. During the current year the usual exer- 
cises have been supplemented by brief addresses, given not only 
by the Chaplain but also by other officers of the University. Up 
to this writing the speakers have been President Low and Pro- 
fessors Van Amringe, Butler, Hutton, Sloane, Giddings, Burr 
and Todd. Addresses have been promised hereafter by Pro- 
fessors Munroe, Burdick, Kemp, Clark, Thomas and Rees, and 
by Dr. Canfield, the Librarian. The Chaplain also notes, as a 
‘‘ gratifying feature of the religious work in the University,” 
that an increasing number of students are availing themselves of 
the hours set apart for conference with himself. In this connec- 
tion, itis of interest to note that, at the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Sunday-schools of the Diocese of New York, Dr. 
Van De Water has undertaken a course of ten lectures, to be de- 
livered to the Sunday-school teachers of the city, upon ‘* The 
Life and Labors of St. Paul.” 

Mr. Albert Britt, general secretary of the Columbia Young 
Men’s Christian Association, reports that, while the efficiency 
of that body is impaired by the conditions above referred to, the 
meetings are ‘‘ fairly well attended and the interest among the 
members is growing stronger and finding expression in greater 
activity.” The Secretary goes on to say: 

‘* Were all the professing Christians in the University mem- 
bers of the Association, our work would express more thoroughly 
the Christian influences operative here; but, remembering that 
many students are at work in their churches, we are disposed 
to be grateful for that which we have been able to do. The 
Bible-study work of the Association is prospering, in spite of 
many disadvantageous circumstances. The class this year is 
studying the life of Christ, under the leadership of Mr. H. W. 
Georgi, secretary of the Students’ Club. The attendance at 
the meetings of the class is nearly double that.of last year. 
Greater emphasis is being placed on the social work of the 
Association, and evening meetings of an informal character, to 
bring the members closer together in a fraternal way, are being 
held and are well attended.” 

**On January 17th Mr. John R. Mott, Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, delivered an address on ‘ Tempta- 
tations of Students in all Lands,’ before an audience of over two 
hundred students, President Low presiding.” 














— 
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‘The Students’ Hand Book, published annually by the As- 
sociation in connection with the Students’ Club, is very popular 
and, like the list of personally inspected boarding-houses issued 
by the Association, gives great aid to new students.” 





* * * 


















For Special Students—that is, students who wish to pursue 
particular courses without reference to a degree—it is the policy 
of the University to make generous provision. While the 
Schools of Political Science, of Philosophy and of Pure Science, 
are intended primarily for graduates, it has not been the practice 
to regard the bachelor’s degree as indispensable for admission. 
This being so, and it being also true that many advanced courses 
can be taken either in the College or in one of the non-profes- 
sional University schools, some difficulty has arisen with regard 
to the proper registration of special students. On account, prob- 
ably, of the superior prestige of belonging to a graduate school, 
the higher status has been sought by many students whose age 
and general attainments would assign them rather to the lower. 
To meet this condition and to define precisely the status and 
the obligations of all students not working for a degree, the 
University authorities have lately adopted the following regula- 
tions concerning the admission of special students to either of the 
schools above mentioned : 





















Students of mature age who give evidence of earnest purpose and 
special fitness may register for any of the courses under the control of this 
Faculty. By special fitness is meant, in the case of those not holding 
a first degree, an equipment for the course intended to be taken such 
as would justify candidacy for a degree, if the preliminary requirements 
could be fully met as by a regular student. Of such fitness the head of 
each department under which the applicant wishes to study is to be the 
judge, and his approval must be expressed in writing to the Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Special students are expected to pursue seriously the work of the course 
for which they are enrolled, and will be required to pass examinations 
therein at the discretion of the professor giving the course. A special 
student may be excluded from any course which he is following, if the in- 
structor in charge be satisfied that such student is not giving due atten- 
tion to the work of the course. 

Persons desiring to enroll for the purpose of listening to the lectures of 
a given course, for such profit as may come therefrom, are required to en- 
roll as auditors. Auditors will not be examined, and neither are they 
given the status of students. 
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These rules are supplemented by a general administrative di- 
rection which reads as follows: 

The aim of the College is to give general training, and the aim of the 
non-professional Faculties is to make specialists. Students not holding 
a first degree and wishing to take as special students courses offered 
through the College, should ordinarily register in the College, unless they 
propose to combine such work with other courses tending to qualify them 
as specialists. 

* * * 

At the request of the President, the duties pertaining to the chair- 
manship of the Appointment Committee have been assumed 
by Dr. J. H. Canfield, who succeeds Professor Butler. Dr. 
J. E. Russell replaces Professor McMurry as representative of 
Teachers College. The continuing members are Professors 
Hutton, Seligman, Cattell, Todd, Kirchwey, Carpenter (G. R.), 
Wheeler and Thomas. The records of the Committee are kept 
in Dr. Canfield’s office and contain the most complete and ac- 
curate information that it is possible to obtain concerning every 
graduate of Columbia, Barnard or Teachers College who de- 
sires the good offices of the Committee in securing a position as 
teacher. It is the desire of the President that, while all officers 
are left perfectly free as individuals to give such recommenda- 
tions as they see fit, all recommendations purporting to come 
from Columbia University should issue from the Appointment 
Committee, which will undertake a thorough and impartial in- 
vestigation of the claims of any applicant before giving him the 
University’s official endorsement. By a recent formal action of 
the Committee, it will confine its work hereafter to examining and 
reporting upon the qualifications of those who wish to teach or 
to secure some other educational position. 


Tue LisprRary 


A number of changes have been made in the reading room for 
periodicals. The cases containing plans of the German Univer- 
sities have been moved to the drawing room of the Avery Li- 
brary. With two exceptions, the cataloguers who formerly had 
seats in this room have been assigned to desks elsewhere. This 
has more than doubled the seating capacity of the room for readers. 

During the past six months the use made of current periodicals 
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has so largely increased that it frequently happens that every seat 
in the room is occupied. Reading-lists on current topics are 
from time to time prepared and posted on the bulletin board. 
Under a recently adopted rule, current numbers of periodicals 
are not allowed to circulate until they have been fifteen days in 
the Library. 

Through the courtesy of the management of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the New York Times, the Staats-Zettung, and the 
Mail and Express, those papers are now supplied daily. From 
other sources we are obtaining the Zrébume and the Avening 
Post. Among other periodicals recently added to our list are 
the following: Harper's Weekly, Literary Digest, Journal 
des Débats, New York City Record, McClure’s Magazine, 
the American Stationer, and a number of publications of labor 
unions and other similar organizations. 

The Library is contemplating the compilation, in codperation 
with certain other libraries, of a new edition of the union list of 
periodicals to be found in New York City. Lists have been 
prepared of all sets of periodicals now in the Library, with a 
view to filling the gaps in these as rapidly as possible; and 
one of the most responsible firms in this country is now making 
estimates and preparing bids for these very desirable purchases. 

Additional shelving for over four hundred volumes has been 
placed in the center of the general reading room, and the use of 
the reference books in this room has been greatly facilitated by 
placing over the several sections signs in large letters, showing 
broadly the classification of the books contained in each.—The 
second section to the right of the entrance has been assigned for 
the temporary display of new books added to the Library; and 
these volumes attract much attention.—A number of carefully 
selected duplicate works of English and American authors have 
been placed on the shelves for special use (in this room only) of 
students in the department of rhetoric and English composition. 

Among the more important additions since our last issue are 
the following: 47 volumes Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais; 26 volumes Zedtschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum ; 
21 volumes Jager’s Histoire de ! E-glise Catholique en France ; 
7 volumes Reports of the Supreme Court of the Hawaiian 
Islands; 44 volumes of State Reports, etc., from the Stationery 
Office, London; 29 volumes Le Cabinet Historique; 32 vol- 
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umes Oxford Historical Society; nearly 100 volumes of reports, 
etc. (very valuable), of the Educational Commission of Great 
Britain; a complete collection of Treaties between Great Britain 
and Other Powers—z20 volumes; 11 volumes of Treaties relating 
to India; 112 volumes Nederlandsche Jaerbocken, 1748-1792; 
30 volumes Sammlung der Wiirttembergischen Gesetze, 1828- 
1851; The New York Daily Times, 1872-1896; 28 volumes 
of the Chautauguan. 


THE CoLLeGE 


By unanimous action of the College Faculty, taken January 
26th, a notable change was made in the requirements for admis- 
sion. The change does not affect the amount of work required 
in any particular study or in the aggregate; but it extends the 
candidate’s latitude of choice by removing Latin from the list of 
prescribed studies, makes it possible to enter the Freshman 
class without a modern language, introduces a system of nu- 
merical values in accordance with the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Educational Association and, finally, substitutes an ad- 
mirably clear and simple formulation for one which, it cannot 
be denied, was somewhat bewildering. The new statement 
will be in substance as follows: 

Every candidate for admission to the Freshman class will be re- 
quired to pass examination upon subjects selected from the follow- 
ing list and amounting in all to at least fifteen points, the value 
assigned to each subject being indicated by the annexed figure : 


ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS 
English Physics 
Mathematics Chemistry 


Botany 
Physiography 


French History 
Spanish 
ADVANCED SuBJECTS 


Mathematics 


German .... 
French 
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The only restrictions placed upon the candidate’s choice will 
be these: (1) That elementary English and elementary mathe- 
matics are prescribed for all; (2) that no candidate will be al- 
lowed to secure more than four points from among the elemen- 
tary modern languages or, (3) more than two points from among 
the elementary sciences. 

By way of explanation, it may be said that a “‘ point” in this 
scheme means one average year’s work in a good secondary 
school, at the rate of five periods a week. The figures are not 
to be taken as expressing any opinion of the Faculty concerning 
the relative educational value of different subjects—a fact of 
some importance to note, since the system of numerical values 
adopted by the Faculty of Harvard College is based, in part at 
least, upon a theory of educational values. The Columbia 
Faculty, recognizing the great divergence of opinion that pre- 
vails with respect to the relative disciplinary value of different 
preparatory studies, and wishing to adopt a unit that shall be 
as definite as possible and dependent as little as possible upon 
differences and fluctuations of individual opinion, have chosen 
to define their ‘‘ unit 1” as one year’s work in the secondary 
school. That this is not an ideally perfect unit is obvious, since 
the amount of work that can be done in one year by a school 
will vary more or less with the character of the school and with 
the age and advancement of pupils. It is believed, however, 
that this unit is less open to objection than any other. 

To quote the exact language of the committee which recom- 
mended the change: ‘* The quantitative unit, involving merely 
the time spent upon the subject, is the only practicable basis of 
comparison between the subjects. Any specific educational 
value which the Faculty may wish to attach to a given subject, 
cannot appear in the unit itself, but must appear in the restric- 
tions or prescription placed upon the subject either at admission 
to college or before graduation.” It will be observed that the 
number ‘ fifteen,” the minimum of points to be required for ad- 
mission, is simply a mathematical formulation of the old require- 
ment: English (3) + elementary mathematics (3) + Latin (4) 
+ Greek (3) + a modern language (2). 

The most noteworthy change involved in this scheme is the 
placing of Latin among optional subjects. It had been ‘* forcibly 
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brought to the attention of the President,” as he explained in a 
letter of December 5, 1899, addressed to the Committee on Cur- 
riculum and Scheme of Attendance, that ‘‘ some students in the 
public high schools, who formed late in their course a desire to 
enter college, were unable to do so because they had not chosen 
the studies prescribed for college preparation, and were not per- 
mitted to offer as equivalents the studies which they had hap- 
pened to pursue.” The President requested the committee to 
consider the question whether it would not be wise for Columbia 
College to ‘* meet this difficulty by offering opportunity to high 
school graduates, who had not taken a classical or college pre- 
paratory course, to pursue, after entering college, those subjects 
demanded for the A.B. degree which they had not taken in the 
high school.” The new scheme is believed to be a perfect solu- 
tion of this problem. It is sufficiently elastic, so that a boy 
who has completed any good high-school course should be able 
to secure admission to the Freshman class of Columbia. In 
making this provision, however, it is not the purpose of the 
Faculty to remove Latin from the list of subjects required for the 
A.B. degree: Latin will continue to be indispensable for that 
degree, but may be begun in the College. The new statement 
of requirements for admission is to be supplemented by a new 
scheme of requirements for graduation. At this writing certain 
details of the scheme are still under consideration. An account 
of the changes may be expected in the next QUARTERLY. 


Scuoo. or Law 


The registration lists show a continuance of the prosperity 
which has for many years attended the work of the School. The 
total membership for the first half year is 378, which is 30 in © 
excess of the maximum of last year and represents the high 
water mark of the enrolment since the reorganization of the 
School in 1891. This membership is distributed as follows: 
third year class, 99; second year class, 112; first year class, 
166, and special students, 1. The enrolment shows also the 
presence of the unusual number of 18 seniors of the College 
taking courses in law. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in connection with the regis- 
tration is the small number of men lost from the School after the 
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winnowing of the first year. Thus, the present second year 
class of 112 is the salvage from a class which numbered but 21 
more during the whole of its first year in the School, while the 
third year class lost only six of its members in making the 
transition from the second year. When it is considered that two 
years has usually been regarded as an adequate allowance of time 
for preparation for the bar, and that, when our students reach 
the end of their second year, most of their friends and acquaint- 
ances who are pursuing their studies in other law schools and in 
law offices are turning from their books to engage in the active 
work of their profession, it is certainly a noteworthy fact that so 
few of our students succumb to the temptation to go and do 
likewise. 

The increase in the number of college graduates keeps pace 
with the growth of the student body, there being this year 235 
graduates representing 68 colleges and universities, as against 
216 last year, from 60 colleges. The Columbia delegation, 
still far too small, shows an increase from 23 to 31, the New 
York City College still leading, with 33. Yale sends 27 repre- 
sentatives; Harvard, 18; Williams, 16; Princeton, 5, and the 
Puerto Rico Instituto Provincial, 1. 

The changes in the teaching staff of the School, announced in 
a previous number of the QuaRTERLY, have gone into effect 
without alteration. Professor Houston, who succeeded Professor 
Hardon, has taken the latter’s courses on common law pleading 
and wills and administration, together with Mr. Noble’s course 
on bailments and Professor Moore’s course on criminal law. 
For next year he announces new courses in bankruptcy under 
the new law and in office practice. Mr. Stone, who succeeds 
Mr. Noble, has taken charge of the practice courses, as well as 
of the courses on domestic relations and insurance. 

Professor Burdick’s new work on the law of partnership has 
been very well received by the profession and is used as a text- 
book by the class taking that course in the School. Professor 
Kirchwey has just published for the use of the first year class 
a collection of elementary authorities on the law of real prop- 
erty, under the title of Readings in the Law of Real Property. 
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ScHOOL oF MEDICINE 


Surgery at Roosevelt Hospital.—In the President’s last An- 
nual Report, the curriculum in the department of surgery is de- 
scribed on pages 129 and 130. After referring to the surgical 
instruction given at the Vanderbilt Clinic and at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the writer says: 

This represents an admirably arranged course of practical instruction, 
which is only marred by the fact—to be remedied, it is hoped, in the fut- 
ure—that the students are compelled to proceed to distant institutions, 
rather than to be centered in their teaching at the Roosevelt Hospital op- 
posite the College buildings. 

The reader will hardly gather from this that much, if any, 
surgical instruction is given at the Roosevelt Hospital itself; and 
therefore I make this report for the QUARTERLY. 

Ever since the foundation of the Roosevelt Hospital, it has 
been a center for surgical teaching, the students of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons being those who were specially in- 
vited, and for whom the clinics—medical, surgical and gyne- 
cological—were especially held. No surgical clinics in New 
York were so regularly and eagerly attended throughout the year 
as those given by my distinguished predecessor, the late Dr. Henry 
B. Sands. Under his thoughtful administration and advice, the 
large and carefully appointed out-patient department of the 
Roosevelt Hospital was established, which has been ever since 
its foundation an active school of instruction for the students of . 
the College. It is a well known fact that the existence of this 
completely appointed hospital and out-patient department on the 
south side of 59th Street determined the site of the new college 
building directly opposite. The hospital and the out-patient de- 
partment were served by a very able corps of physicians and 
surgeons, who were all interested in the success of the College 
and anxious to do all in their power to educate its students. 
These efforts to instruct students have been constantly increased ; 
and to-day, as for some years past, in the department which 
the writer now represents, a larger amount of carefully arranged 
systematic surgical teaching is given than in any similar institu- 
tion in this city. 

In the departments of medicine and gynecology, with the de- 
tails of whose management I am not so familiar, constant in- 
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struction is given throughout the college year to a large num- 
ber of students. In the department of surgery instruction has 
been given in the Hospital for about four years in the following 
manner, the details of the plan having been first carefully ar- 
ranged in consultation with the Faculty of the College. One 
systematic course has been given throughout the year to third-year 
students, and a separate and more advanced course to fourth-year 
students. The third-year students have been taught four days of 
every week, in sections of twenty each, by my very able assist- 
ant, Dr. A. B. Johnson, who has at his disposal all of the pa- 
tients in the surgical division of the out-patient department and 
all of my patients in the surgical wards of the Hospital. The 
time given to each section is an hour and a half or longer; and 
as the class is instructed in sections, every student is brought 
close to the patient and is thus rendered practically familiar with 
every detail dwelt upon. 

Beginning with bandages, every variety of bandage is illus- 
trated, and each student is taught to apply them to the living sub- 
ject. Splints of various kinds and all the special apparatus, such 
as is used in the treatment of fractures, are applied to patients 
who are brought from the out-patient department, from the hos- 
pital accident-room and from the surgical wards. By the exam- 
ination of fresh cases each student is taught the diagnosis of 
fractures and the instruction is made more complete by quizzing 
upon the subject, by drawings upon the blackboard, and by fre- 
quent reference to the skeleton. 

Following the study of fractures comes the subject of disloca- 
tions, which is illustrated by the presentation of every such in- 
jury entering any department of the Hospital. All local and 
general anesthetics are lectured upon, and practical illustrations 
of their usearegiven. This course includes a practical demonstra- 
tion of the use of hypodermic syringes and aspirating apparatus 
of various kinds, and all the instruments commonly used in surg- 
ery are exhibited and their use carefully demonstrated. Very 
valuable instruction is given by Dr. Johnson in regard to the 
taking of surgical histories—a department in which so many 
practitioners are weak. Ample time is given to explaining the 
preparation of surgical dressings of all kinds, to the sterilization of 
these, as well as of catgut, silk and all other suture materials, and 
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to the manifold details of the sterilization of patients and of the 
surgeon’s hands. Practical demonstrations are given in the 
treatment of ulcers and of clean and infected wounds. Finally, 
these third-year students are shown cases of the simpler forms of 
surgical injury and surgical disease, other than those referred to 
above, and are instructed in the less difficult portions of surgical 
diagnosis. 

The fourth-year students are received in the Syms Amphi- 
theatre for two hours each week. The class is divided into two 
sections, and each section is instructed during one-half of the 
college year. This course includes the more difficult portions of 
surgical diagnosis and the treatment of the graver surgical in- 
juries and diseases, such as are to be found in the hospital wards. 
Especial attention is paid to the treatment of compound fractures 
and to the post-operative treatment of the graver surgical condi- 
tions, the examples of which are constantly present in the wards 
and are freely utilized. The course is a very practical one. 
Groups of students are invited to occupy seats in the pit, and each 
one is allowed to examine the patient and to ask him questions, 
after which each student is expected to discuss the diagnosis and 
treatment of the case. Dr. Johnson then lectures upon the dif- 
ferential diagnosis in each case and describes in detail the treat- 
ment, operative or non-operative. Students are encouraged to 
discuss the subject in hand freely with the lecturer, and to ask 
questions. The special use of instruments employed in diag- 
nosis is described ; all such instruments are exhibited, and, where- 
ever possible, their practical application is demonstrated. This 
course includes the use of the cystoscope, with which, on one 
occasion last year, over fifty students had the opportunity to ex- 
amine a tumor in the bladder. There are also shown the various _ 
instruments used in differentiating the urines, such as Harris’s in- 
strument and ureteral catheters. A recent addition to the course 
has been made by Dr. Johnson in the form of an X-ray plant. 

The active character of the hospital service has frequently 
permitted the lecturer to present to his class quite large groups 
of patients illustrating the same surgical lesions in different 
stages. Special attention has been paid in this course to the 
post-operative treatment of wounds under the conditions follow- 
ing complicated operations upon different regions. In fact, 
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every effort is made to have the course represent the highest type 
of clinical instruction. In addition to these regular courses 
given in the Hospital during the college session, courses of six 
weeks each are given during the summer in the out-patient de- 
partment, by the assistant surgeons of the department under 
Dr. Johnson’s immediate supervision. The number of students 
in each class is limited to five, in order that the instruction may 
be most direct. The subjects taught are minor surgery, surgi- 
cal diagnosis, genito-urinary diseases, skin and venereal diseases, 
orthopedic surgery, and operative surgery upon minor cases. 
During the entire college year I hold an operative clinic of 
about three hours every Saturday afternoon in the Syms Amphi- 
theatre, which is very largely attended by the students of the 
College. Operative cases for this clinic are selected as carefully 
as possible, so as to represent in the course of the year a large 
variety of the more important and difficult surgical lesions and 
operations; and on each occasion, before the operations for that 
day are begun, the patients operated upon at the previous clinic 
are shown to the students, their histories reviewed, and their 
wounds re-dressed and explained. Each operative case is first 
made the subject of a lecture, and in the course of the operation 
the various steps are discussed. It is possible, perhaps, that this 
course of surgical instruction, as now given at the Roosevelt 
Hospital to the students of the College, may in the future be am- 
plified; but at present the College curriculum will hardly permit 
that more time be given by the students to this branch of their 
education. Cc. MCB. 


Depariment of Neurology.—Professor M. Allen Starr has 
recently been elected a corresponding member of the Neurolog- 
ical Society of Paris, of which Professor A. Joffroy is president. 


Department of Physiological Chemistry.—Professor R. H. 
Chittenden has recently been seriously ill. During the period of 
his illness Dr. William J. Gies gave the regular lectures of the 
course. 

William D. Cutter, A.B. (Yale), has been serving in the po- 
sition of assistant, vice A. C. Eustis, Ph.B., resigned. 

At the recent sessions of the American Physiological Society 
five reports of original work done by investigators in the depart- 
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ment were made, as follows: ‘‘ A preliminary study of the coag- 
ulable proteids of connective tissues,” by A. N. Richards and 
William J. Gies.—‘* The gluco-proteids of white fibrous con- 
nective tissue,” by William D. Cutter and William J. Gies.—‘‘ The 
physiological action of tellurium compounds,” by L. D. Mead and 
William J. Gies.—‘* The preparation of a mucin-like substance 
from bone,” by William J. Gies. ‘‘The proportion of basic 
nitrogen yielded by elastin on decomposition with hydrochloric 
acid,” for A. C. Eustis by R. H. Chittenden. Abstracts of these 
appear in the American Journal of Physiology and in 
Science. 

Dr. Hodenpyl, of the department of Pathology, recently pre- 
sented before the New York Pathological Society a ‘* Report of 
the Chemical Examination of a Knife Grinder’s Lung,” in which 
he gave the results of very complete analyses made for him by 
Assistants A. N. Richards and A. C. Eustis, of this department. 
The report appears in the Medical Record, Vol. 56, p. 943. 

Dr. Gies spent most of the past summer at the University of 
Bern, engaged in research work with Professors Kronecker and 
Asher. With Dr. Asher, he is about to publish a paper in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, on ‘* The influence of protoplasmic 
poisons on the formation of lymph.” Dr. Gies attended the ses- 
sions of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Dover in September, and gave an account before the 
Physiological Section of his research with Prof. Kronecker ** On 
stimulation and excitability of the anaemic brain.” 


Department of Surgery.—El\sworth Eliot, Jr., M.D., has 
been appointed clinical lecturer in surgery from January 1, 
1900. 

Department of Anatomy.—H. E. Hale, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed assistant demonstrator of anatomy from October 1, 
1899, for one year. 


ScHOOLs oF APPLIED SCIENCE 


Department of Architecture.—A modification of the sys- 
tem hitherto followed in preparing the programs for fourth- 
year design problems has been attempted, with gratifying results. 
The program of some building actually erected, or for which a 
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competition has been held, is given out as a problem in design, 
instead of a program wholly ideal or imaginary in character. 
The comparison of the students’ solutions with the executed 
work, or with the designs submitted in the competition, forms 
an admirable basis for criticism; and the practical character of 
the problem which is assured by such a program imparts an 
interest quite different from that of a purely academic problem 
and is often very stimulating. The last problem, for example, 
was a yacht club building, based on the program of the new 
building for the New York Yacht Club on 44th Street. The 
problem now occupying the class is identical with that of the 
Madison Square Garden. 

The instruction in building materials is now being entirely 
given hy C. P. Warren, who has accumulated an extremely val- 
uable array of illustrative matter, both in the way of diagrams, 
prepared by himself, and of samples of structural forms, mate- 
rials and appliances. Recent acquisitions are samples of various 
building- and cabinet-woods, showing sectional and planed and 
varnished surfaces. 

_The preliminary announcements for the coming sixth Colum- 
bia fellowship competition have been sent out. The subject is 
to be ‘*A monumental fountain with cascades in Central 
Park.” The final and detailed program will be given out on 
Saturday, March 3d, when the contestants assemble for the pre- 
liminary sketch competition. 

Professor Ware’s recent paper on ‘‘ Competitions,” read be- 
fore the Institute of Architects at Pittsburgh, has attracted wide 
attention and elicited emphatic approval. 

Professor Hamlin has been appointed consulting architect 
for the competition now in progress for the Naval Branch Y. 
M. C. A. building at Brooklyn. He will lecture on ‘* Archi- 
tecture in New York” in the Vanderbilt gallery on February 
28th, under the auspices of the Architectural League. 

A. D. F. H. 


” 


Department of Physical Chemistry.—During the past year 
instruction has been given to 32 students, of whom eight were 
graduates. Owing to the small quarters occupied by the depart- 
ment, some difficulty was experienced from the overcrowding of 
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the laboratory. If the number of students continues to increase, 
it will be necessary to divide the students into small squads or to 
enlarge the laboratory. Owing to the peculiar nature of the 
work, the former expedient will be almost impossible, so that in 
a short time an increase in the size of the laboratory will be 
absolutely essential. 

The following researches are now under way or have recently 
been published: ‘‘ Electrolytic cells for rectifying alternating 
currents,” by W. L. Hildburg, thesis for degree of Ph.D., to be 
published shortly.—‘‘Three additions to the Kohlrausch-Ostwald 
conductivity method,” by J. R. L. Morgan, jour. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., Jan., 1900.—** New interrupter for the Kohlrausch-Ost- 
wald conductivity method,” by J. L. R. Morgan, #id.— 
‘* Specific gravity and electrical resistance of metallic tellurium,” 
by Victor Lenher and J. L. R. Morgan, Jour. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., Feb., 1900.—*‘ Electrolytic deposition of brass,” by J. L. 
R. Morgan, zdzd. 


Laboratory of Industrial Chemistry.—The opening of the 
current year showed an increased registration in this department. 
The course in the preparation of chemicals has been revised 
and enlarged, each student being required to furnish a certain 
number of preparations, the yield and purity of which deter- 
mine his mark. The product is tested by the instructor accord- 
ing to the methods advised by Dr. C. Krauch, of Darmstadt. 
This has resulted in better and more uniform production. 

A new course has been organized in electro-chemistry, for 
which a suitable laboratory has been fitted up, most of the wir- 
ing having been done by the students themselves. Two ad- 
vanced students are now taking this course, for which Oettel’s 
Exercises in Electro-chemistry has been adopted as a text-book. 


Department of Analytical Chemistry and Assaying.—Dr. 
Miller has completed a text-book on the Calculations of Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, which is now in the hands of the printer.— 
A preliminary paper on the cobalticyanides, by Drs. Miller and 
Mathews, was read at the December meeting of the New York 
section of the American Chemical Society. 

In the assay laboratory special work is being done on the 
losses of silver in scorification and on the assay of zinc blendes. 
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Dr. Sherman has been analyzing a large number of samples 
of gravity cream with a view to determining the condition of the 
fat globules; also, in conjunction with Mr. Hawk, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, he is investigating the metabolism 
of proteid foods. 


Department of Electrical Engineer ing.—Through the efforts 
of President Low, the department has received a gift of $2,500 
intended for the purchase of new apparatus for lecture room 
demonstration and laboratory work. It is purposed to purchase 
two sets of multipolar compound generators (DC), with motors 
to drive them, additional alternating current dynamos and motors, 
and measuring instruments. This fund will enable the depart- 
ment to procure sufficient apparatus to provide for the instruction 
of the increasing number of students from all the departments 
that include electrical engineering in their courses. 

The department has issued an eight-page pamphlet on ‘* Con- 
tributions,” which gives a complete list of all of the publications 
of the officers of the department between 1890 and 1899, and 
shows the title, author and the papers or books wherein the article 
was published. This, with as many of the original articles as 
can be secured, will be sent to the Paris Exposition. 

Mr. Sever has completed a pamphlet entitled Angineering 
Tests on Direct-Current Dynamos and Motors, with prelimi- 
nary Tests on the Properties of Conductors, for use as labora- 
tory notes for the civil and mining engineers in the third year. 
Mr. Townsend has devised a new method of tracing alternating 
current curves, the apparatus being in successful operation in the 
laboratory. He presented the results of his work in a paper 
before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers on the 
24th of January. 


Department of Metallurgy.—Dr. Joseph Struthers retired 
from the tutorship in metallurgy on January rst, and Mr. Wray 
A. Bentley on that day assumed the duties of lecturer on me- 
tallurgy. 

During the last quarter some 260 specimens or suites of speci- 
mens, given by 54 different benefactors, have been added tu the 
museum. Many of these are of very great educational value. 
Perhaps the most important is a beautiful suite of steel ingots 
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showing the fractures corresponding to many different composi- 
tions. An electrical resistance furnace has been added to the 
equipment of the laboratory and is now in working order. In 
addition, a larger one is under construction, and other important 
additions are under consideration. A large model for lecture 
purposes to demonstrate the recalescence of steel has just been 
finished. 

Investigations into the relative merits of nickel steel, of high- 
and low-carbon steel, and of platinum as material for electric re- 
sistance furnaces, and into the metallography and annealing of 
unforged steel are being carried out by Professor Howe; one 
into the metallography of malleable cast-iron by Messrs. A. 
T. Child and W. P. Heineken; and one into the rationale of the 
copper refining processes by Mr. Hermann A. Loos. 

A course of lectures on metallurgy will be given in March at 
the American Museum of National History, under the auspices 
of the department. 

An article on ‘‘ The color names for high temperatures” by 
Professor Henry M. Howe, has appeared in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, vol. \xix, January, 1900, p. 75. 


ScHoo.t oF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The ‘Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science and now in their 12th 
volume, have been received with an increasing degree of favor 
both here and abroad, long reviews being devoted to them in re- 
cent periodicals. The following quotations are typical: 

‘« We cannot lay down this book without once again expres- 
sing our sense of the value of the research work in political 
philosophy which is being done in Columbia University.”— 
London Athenaeum. ; 

‘¢ The students of social evolution owe a debt of gratitude to 
the university that encourages such admirable and exhaustive 
monographs on practical subjects.,.—-New Zealand journal of 
the Department of Labor. 

‘¢ The character of the average thesis submitted for the doctor’s 
degree in Germany and the United States is such as to lead one 
at times to doubt the utility of the whole scheme which brings 
forth such ridiculous mice. Columbia, in its department of 
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political science, has, however, it must be confessed, set a new 
pace, which other universities find it hard to keep up with. It 
has turned out in the last few years a series of most valuable 
monographs, which not only give promise of good scientific 
work in the future on the part of the authors, but are present 
evidence of good work already done.” —Municipal Affairs. 

C. F. Emerick, Ph.D., formerly a Fellow in Statistics, has 
been made professor of political economy in Smith College.— 
William A. Rawles, Ph. D., formerly a University Fellow, has 
been made assistant professor of economics at Indiana Univer- 
sity.—John Franklin Crowell, Ph. D., formerly a Fellow in 
sociology, has been made head worker in the Alfred Corning 
Clark Neighborhood House.—Mr. C. L. Becker, recently Uni- 
versity Fellow in constitutional law, has been made instructor in 
political science and history in Pennsylvania State College. 

The Macmillan Company advertises no less than four books 
by members of the Faculty of Political Science, just issued or 
about to be published. Of these, two are by Professor Goodnow, 
one by Professor Clark, and one by Professor Giddings.—Long- 
mans, Green & Company announce Zhe Elements of Eco- 
nomics, by Professor Seligman, and American Foreign Policy, 
by Professor Moore. 

The subjects treated at the last two meetings of the Academy 
of Political Science were the Samoan Question and the Anglo- 
Boer War. Opn the first evening a paper was read by Professor 
Moore; and on the second, addresses were made by Sidney 
Brooks, Thomas G. Shearman and J. W. Martin. 

In January Professor Seligman debated the Philippine Ques- 
tion with Mr. Edward M. Shepard before the Peoples’ Institute, 
of New York City ; and in February he and Professor Dunning 
lectured at Poughkeepsie, before the Vassar Brothers’ Institute, 
in a course on the period of Reconstruction. 

Dr. Bayles delivered in December last, in the Adams Chapel 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, a course 
of six public léctures on ‘¢ The Legal Relations of Ecclesiastical 
Organizations.” Through Zhe Civil-Church Press, Dr. Bayles 
is about to publish a collection of cases on Civil Church Law, 
embracing the leading decisions in civil cases relating to churches 
by the Supreme Court of the United States and by the courts of 
last resort in the several states. 
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Department of Sociology.—The work of the department 
dates from the appointment of Professor Mayo-Smith as pro- 
fessor of political economy and social science in 1883. Begin- 
ning with the teaching of history and of political economy in 
the ‘‘ classical” sense of the word, Professor Mayo-Smith devel- 
oped his subject by incursions into the field of historical po- 
litical economy, which was in great favor in Germany in the 
early eighties, and into the field of social statistics—the first de- 
velopment of that subject in the universities of this country. The 
first fruits of his own studies appeared in the volume Zmi- 
gration and Immigration, published in 1890. Somewhat 
earlier, Professor Mayo-Smith had published, as a monograph 
in the American Economic Association series, his Statistics 
and Economics, which has since been elaborated in his two 
comprehensive volumes on the Science of Statistics, one dealing 
with statistical methods and results in social science, the other 
with statistical methods and results in economics. 

In the academic year 1891-2, Professor Mayo-Smith re- 
ceived leave of absence; and, at his suggestion, Professor Gid- 
dings, then professor of political science in Bryn Mawr College, 
was appointed lecturer on sociology for the two terms of Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith’s absence. The course then begun by Pro- 
fessor Giddings on Friday afternoons was the one in general 
sociology, which has been given uninterruptedly to the present 
time, the lectureship having been continued for two years after 
Professor Mayo-Smith’s return. In the spring of 1894, the 
chair of sociology was founded by the generosity of President 
Low; and Professor Giddings was called to Columbia from 
Bryn Mawr. Professor Mayo-Smith had meanwhile greatly 
elaborated his courses in statistics; and in connection with them 
had introduced seminar exercises, in which properly prepared 
students were given the benefit of a thorough drill in mathe- 
matical analysis, as applied to statistics, and in exact statistical 
methods. Professor Giddings had begun the courses in pauper- 
ism, poor laws and charities, and in crime and penology, 
now known as Sociology 22 and 23. In 1896, Professor W. Z. 
Ripley, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who had 
taken his graduate work in economics and sociology and his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia, received a prize 
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lectureship, and began those courses in the sociological aspects 
of race, nationality and geographical distribution, which have 
borne fruit in his great work, The Races of Hurope. In 1897, 
Dr. George James Bayles, who also was trained at Columbia, 
was appointed prize lecturer on the civil aspects of ecclesi- 
astical organizations, a field which is destined to be recognized 
as of first importance in the coming reorganization of the pro- 
fessional studies preparatory to the Christian ministry. 

As now organized, the work in sociology at Columbia includes 
all the various lecture courses and investigations thus far indicated 
and, in addition, a great deal of attention to those problems of 
population, of intermingling of nationalities, of assimilation to 
American types and standards, and of philanthropy and correc- 
tion, which are presented in the life of New York City, the 
most important social observation station in the world. The in- 
troductory and theoretical courses, about which all the work is 
organized, are: First, Sociology 15—a course in principles, in- 
cluding a critical review of the systems of social theory put 
forth by the chief philosophical writers on human society. 
Second, Sociology 20 and 21, a course on social evolution, in- 
cluding the origins of civilization, the nature of progress and 
the development of modern democracy. With this work as a 
basis, students go on to their more special investigations in social 
statistics, pauperism, poor laws, charities, crime and. correction, 
and the social problems of great cities. The course on pauper- 
ism and poor laws includes a detailed study of the history of the 
English poor law, the most instructive sociological experiment 
ever made by a civilized nation; a study of modern methods of 
public relief, as shown in the organization and work of such 
bodies as the New York Department of Charities, the New York 
and Massachusetts State Boards of Charities, the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, and charity organization so- 
cieties of this and other cities. The study of crime and penology 
includes an examination of the modern theories of criminal 
anthropology and a critical discussiun of the theory of responsi- 
bility, as historically evolved in judicial decisions. 

The department keeps in close touch with the State Charities 
Aid Association, the Charity Organization Society and the 
numerous social settlements. All students are required to be- 
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come familiar with the work of these institutions by personal 
relations with them, and all are required to do much observational 
work in other fields in this city. Through the generosity of Mr. 
V. E. Macy, a Trustee of Teachers College and at one time a 
student in sociology at Columbia, a collection is being made of the 
reports and other publications of all the philanthropic and correc- 
tional organizations of New York City from their foundation. 
This is the only approximately complete collection of the kind in 
existence; and it will be made the basis of numerous investiga- 
tions of great practical value. 

Every winter the more advanced students in statistics under 
the direction of Professor Mayo-Smith are put upon an in- 
vestigation of some specific problem, for which the great store 
of classified material in the registration bureau of the Char- 
ity Organization Society furnishes the data. When the Tene- 
ment House Committee, of which Mr. Richard Watson Gil- 
der was chairman, was making its exhaustive investigation for 
the New York Legislature, the Columbia department of so- 
ciology was called on to make the investigation of school at- 
tendance of tenement house children, their truancy and employ- 
ment in sweat shops. This work was done by members of the 
seminar in sociology; and the report which they submitted and 
which was included in the general report of the Tenement House 
Committee, has been widely recognized as an authoritative docu- 
ment. Among the published results of investigation begun under 
the direction of this department, in addition to those already 
named, should be mentioned Dr. John Franklin Crowell’s vol- 
ume, Zhe Logical Process of Social Development, a book that 
is undoubtedly hard reading, but which has received high praise _ 
from scholars in England, France, Germany and Italy, as well 
as in this country; Dr. Walter S. Ufford’s complete and careful 
study, Zhe Fresh Air Charities of New York, and Dr. Adna 
F. Weber’s exhaustive study, Zhe Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

A prize known as the Grant Squires Prize, for the most im- 
portant contribution to sociology based upon original investiga- 
tion, will be awarded for the first time at the Commencement 
this year. 

F. H. G. 
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Department of History.—The students now receiving instruc- 
tion in the department number 448, there being 50 graduates 
and 398 undergraduates. This is a gain of 140, or about 40 per 
cent. over last year. More gratifying even than this increase of 
numbers is the observable change of attitude in all classes, con- 
sisting in the good will to work independently and critically, 
with less regard to the supervision and impulse of instructors. 
This is due, we think, to the fact that, while most of the courses 
devote but two hours weekly to actual class-room lecturing or 
teaching, they all exact a carefully prepared course of outside 
reading. 

The graduates are, of course, concerned in the main with the 
labor of erudition. The material upon which they work is 
yearly richer and more abundant, thanks to the fostering care 
bestowed on the library and its generous support by givers of 
great liberality. We have now on our shelves an almost com- 
plete set of the original works relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
during the French Revolution, the Proceedings of the successive 
legislative bodies during the same epoch, the Journals of the 
English Parliament, Lords and Commons, since the reign of 
Henry VIII., a complete set of the collections of the Oxford 
Historical Society, and invaluable reprints of American Colonial 
Laws. We are also well abreast of current historical litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, there is urgent need for still larger expendi- 
ture. The policy adopted has been to make the collections for 
studying certain important epochs in modern history as complete 
as possible. We now propose to do likewise for early English 
history and that of the medizval church, purchasing the printed 
sources as far as they are available. We urge upon our friends 
the necessity for gifts comparable in size to those constantly 
made for laboratories of natural science, pure and applied. 

Among the most valuable of our aids to intellectual good-fel- 
lowship is the History Club, now in its second year. We have 
had during the past term, among others, papers from Woodrow 
Wilson, Paul Leicester Ford and James Breck Perkins. Other 
historians of equal eminence have promised their codperation. 

During the year the various officers of the department have 
written about fifteen review and magazine articles, contributions 
in contemporary history and records of present value for various 
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publications. The record of books by our professors, either 
published or in preparation, will be found elsewhere.—Professor 
Sloane continues one of the editors of the American Histori- 
cal Review.—At the recent meeting of the American Historical 
Association Professor Dunning was appointed a member of the 
council and of the committee to consider the publication of a 
monographic history of the United States; Professor Osgood 
was placed on the Winsor Prize Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Colonies and Dependencies, and has also been selected by 
the Archives Committee to prepare a report on the archives of 
New York State.—Professor Robinson was made a member of 
the newly established Public Archives Commission and of the 
committee on program for next year, and read a paper before 
the Association entitled ‘* Sacred and Profane History.” He 
has also been selected as a member of the advisory board on his- 
tory for the new J/xternational Monthly. 

On February rst, Professor Robinson assumed, by appoint- 
ment of the President, the duties of Dean ad interim of Barnard 
College. 

Dr. Shepherd contributes to the Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentatre a semi-annual summary of political events in the 
United States, and to the Political Science Quarterly a similar 
record for the United States and foreign countries.—Professor 
Dunning and Dr. Cushing are giving regular courses of historical 
lectures, four in all, in coéperation with various educational or 
ganizations of the city. WwW. M. Ss. 


ScHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Department of Germanic Languages.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association, held at this University 
on December 27-29, 1899, Professor Thomas presented, as chair- 
man, the final report of the Committee of Twelve on College 
Entrance Requirements in French and German. The report 
had previously been printed both by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion and by the National Educational Association, as part of its 
‘* Report of Committee on College Entrance Requirements,” 
dated July, 1899. The government edition in pamphlet form 
was a limited one, designed primarily for members of the Modern 
Language Association; but a few copies still remain in the hands 
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of the chairman of the committee. The edition published by 
the National Educational Association can be had, together with 
the other reports making upa pamphlet of 188 pages, by sending 
twenty-five cents to the Educational Review, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The report was adopted without dissent by the Modern 
Language Association; and it is hoped that it may have great 
value, not as a finality in American education, but as a founda- 


tion on which to build and a focus of criticism and dis- 
cussion. 


By the munificence of the Holland Society the department 
has again been able to offer the public a free course of lectures 
upon Dutch Literature. The lectures were given on successive 
Wednesdays, beginning January roth, by Mr. Leonard C. Van 
Noppen, who gave a similar course under the same auspices last 
year. The titles were as follows: 


January roth—* Jacob Cats, the Poet of the Commonplace.” 
January 17th—*‘ Vondel, the Poet of the Sublime.” 

January 24th—‘‘ Bellamy, the Pathfinder.” 

January 31st—‘* The Younger Dutch Poets.” 


February 7th—‘‘The Dutch Language: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.” 


The Deutscher Verein is active and vigorous. Aside from the 
usual literary programmes of its fortnightly meetings, the Verein 
has lately had the pleasure of listening to an informal address by 
Herr L. Viereck, formerly a member of the German Reichstag, 
upon ‘* Die Pflege des Deutschen an amerikanischen Universita- 
ten.”——On the evening of January 27th, Mr. Alfred Remy, A.B., 
gave a public lecture, under the auspices of the Verein, upon 
‘‘ Das deutsche Kunstlied.” The learned discussion of the great 
German song-writers was admirably supplemented by the sing- 
ing of Fri. Hildegard Hoffmann, who was accompanied upon 
the piano by Mr. Robert A. Gayler. 


Department of Greek.—The following table shows the total 
attendance of students during the current year and also during 


the year 1898-9: 
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STUDENTS IN ATTENDANCE 1898-9 
Undergraduates, Columbia College. - 
Seniors, Barnard College, attending at Columbia 12 
Graduates, men . é ‘ oo 
Graduates, women ‘ ‘ ‘ . II 
Teachers College, men. : : : I 
Teachers College, women : ; : 2 


Increase in 1899-1900: 23. 123 146 


Professor Perry will be absent during 1900-1, to serve as pro- 
fessor in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
and the control of the department will devolve upon Professor 
Wheeler. 

The monograph, Zhe American University, in the series 
prepared under the editorship of Professor Butler to form a part 
of the United States educational exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
has been written by Professor Perry. 

The meeting of the Archzological Institute of America, held 
at New Haven during the Christmas vacation, was attended by 
the following members of the Greek department: Professor E. 
D. Perry, Professor J. R. Wheeler, Dr. M. L. Earle and Dr. 
C. H. Young. Papers were read as follows: Professor J. R. 
Wheeler, ‘* Notes on the so-called Capuchin map of Athens”; 
Dr. M. L. Earle, ‘* Supplementary signs of the Greek alpha- 
bet”; Dr. C. H. Young, ‘ Practical hints on ancient Greek 
dressmaking.” 


Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.—A course of six 
public lectures on the Literature of Ancient [ndia was delivered by 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, during December and Janu- 
ary, on ‘Tuesday afternoons in Schermerhorn Hall. The Veda, 
Sanskrit Epic Poetry and the Hindu Drama were the subjects. 
A second series was given in February, including one lecture each 
by the graduate students, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., Uni- 
versity Scholar in Indo-Iranian Languages, Mr. Arthur F. J. 
Remy, Assistant in German and formerly Fellow in Comparative 
Philology, and the Rev. J. E. Abbott, who has lived many years 
in India, as well as by the Swami Abedananda, of Bengal. 

Mr. Louis H. Gray, for two years Fellow in Indo-Iranian 
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Languages, has several articles on Sanskrit and Persian subjects 
about to appear in German publications as well as in America. 
His dissertation on Indo-Iranian phonology is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. 

Mr. Abraham Yohannan, lecturer on Oriental languages, 
has been giving courses on Sa‘di, Firdausi, and Hafiz, to gradu- 
ate students during the past two years. Next term he expects 
to read selections from Omar Khayyam with advanced pupils. 

Dr. Jackson has been elected an Honorary Member of the 
Association for Making Researches into the Zoroastrian Religion, 
of Bombay. 


Department of Philosophy and Education.—The various 
courses offered this year by the department are largely attended, 
in several the number enrolled being greater than ever before. 
The total enrollment in Education 2 (Principles of Education) , 
is 154, which total includes 12 Columbia College seniors, and 
23 Barnard College seniors. 

The series of ‘‘ Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education” has now reached the seventh volume, and additional 
numbers are planned for early publication. The latest issues are : 


Vol. 6 (1-4), Educational Legislation and Administration in 
the Colonies, by Elsie Worthington Clews, Ph.D. (October, 
1899. Price, $2.00.) 

Vol. 7 (1), The Education of the Pueblo Child, by Frank C. 
Spencer, Ph.D. (November, 1899. Price, 75 cents.) 

(2), The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries, by Charles ~ 
Bartlett Dyke, A.M., Professor of Education in Hampton 
Institute, Va. (October, 1899. Price, $1.00.) 

(3), Aducation in India, by William I. Chamberlain, Ph.D., 
President of Vellore College, India. (November, 1899. 
Price, 75 cents. ) 


Department of Psychology and Anthropology.—The Trus- 
tees of the University, at their meeting on January 8th, gratefully 
acknowledged a gift of $100,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
to endow the chair of psychology occupied by Professor Cattell. 

Professor Boas assumed his duties as professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the opening of the present academic year. The depart- 
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ment has also been strengthened by the appointment of Dr. E. 
Thorndike as instructor in genetic psychology, in Teachers Col- 
lege. Mr. Clark Wissler has been appointed assistant in psy- 
chology; Mr. E. Gerrard, fellow in psychology ; and Mr. A. L. 
Kroeber, fellow in anthropology. 

The number of courses offered this year in psychology and 
anthropology is larger than ever before, and the announcements 
for next year now in press show a further increase. There will 
next year be given fifteen courses in psychology and six in an- 
thropology. In psychology courses are offered in general, ex- 
perimental, genetic, comparative, physiological, abnormal, ana- 
lytic and philosophical psychology, which cover the field of the 
science more completely than has hitherto been attempted in any 
university, American or foreign. Anthropology, with the ex- 
ception of primitive archeology, is also more fully represented 
than at any other American university. 

When the present laboratory in Schermerhorn Hall was 
planned, it was supposed that it provided room for at least ten 
years’ growth. But the development of anthropology and the 
large increase in the number of officers and students in psychol- 
ogy was not foreseen, and during the past two years the rooms 
have been very crowded. Fortunately for the department, the 
wing of Schermerhorn Hall immediately above the laboratory 
has not been fully occupied, owing to the removal of the ad- 
vanced work in botany to the Botanical Gardens, and one-half 
of this wing has been assigned to the department. During the 
summer holidays the space will be divided into a number of re- 
search rooms and a staircase will connect the two floors. 

The equipment of the laboratory has been increased during 
the year by a number of new pieces of apparatus required for 
research and for demonstration. A skilled instrument-maker 
has been continually employed in the workshop, adding greatly 
to efficiency and economy. The work has been assisted by 
grants from the Elizabeth Thompson Science Fund, The Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science and the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. The laboratory is represented 
in the University’s exhibit at the Paris Exposition by a set of in- 
struments for testing the senses and faculties, invented and made 
in the laboratory, and by thirty-three large charts, showing the 
laboratory, its equipment and recent research. 
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The degree of Ph.D. was awarded at the last Commence- 
ment to five candidates whose chief work was in psychology. 
The theses, published in the Columbia ‘+ Contributions” and 
simultaneously as monograph supplements to the Psychological 
Review, are as follows: ‘+The emotion of joy,” George Van 
Ness Dearborn; ‘‘ Conduct and the weather,” Edwin G. Dex- 
ter; ‘*On inhibition,” B. B. Breese; ‘*On after-images,” 
Shepherd Ivory Franz; ‘‘ The accuracy of movement,” R. S. 
Woodworth. All those who received the degree have obtained 
appointments to teach, four of them in leading universities. 

The members of the department have during the year pre- 
sented more than twenty papers, giving the results of original 
research, before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the National Academy of Sciences, the New York 
Academy of Sciences and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. They have also, by publications, by addresses, in the 
editing of journals, in the administration of societies, and in 
other ways, taken part in the scientific and educational work of 
the country. 

J: MCK. Cc. 


Department of Romance Languages.—Professor Henry A. 
Todd has undertaken the general editorship of the French works 
to be published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., as a part of their 
recently projected series of ‘* Twentieth Century Text-Books.” 

The French societies of Columbia and Barnard College have 
decided to give this year two French plays, Les deux Sourds, 
by Jules Moineaux, and Z’ E¢é de la Saint-Martin, by Henri 
Meilhac. 


ScHoot oF Pure ScrENcE 

Department of Astronomy.—The Astronomical Journal of 
January 4th has published the third paper on ‘* The variation of 
latitude at New York, and a determination of the constant of 
aberration, from observations at the Observatory of Columbia 
University,” by J. K. Rees, H. Jacoby and H. S. Davis. 

This paper brings the observations down to December 1, 
1899. A total of 6,518 pairs of stars has been observed on 758 
nights since May, 1893. Rees is credited with 3,605 pairs, 
Jacoby with 302, and Davis with 2,611. Professor Rees has 
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done the observing alone since July 15, 18y9. It is proposed to 
stop the work in May, 1900, inasmuch as the international plan 
for the study of the variation of latitude was begun in October, 
1899. Papers relating to this work are to be presented in Feb- 
ruary before the New York Academy of Sciences and at a joint 
meeting of the American Mathematical and the American 
Physical Societies. 

In the January lectures at the American Museum of Natural 
History, Professor Rees treated the following subjects : 


January 6th. Comets and Meteors. 

January 13th. Recent Interesting Achievements of Astronom- 
ical Photography. 

January 20th. The Solar Eclipse of May, 1900: path of total- 
ity across the United States. 

January 27th. Some American Observatories: their instru- 
ments and work. 

The most pressing need of the department is an adequate 
observatory for graduate instruction and work. Attention has 
been called to this matter by President Low, in his last annual 
report to the Trustees. 

The following investigations are being carried on in the as- 
tronomical laboratory, under the supervision of Professor Jacoby : 

1. Bruce Fund for Photographing Star-trails near the Pole 
of the Heavens. 


The photographs to be used in this research are to be made at 
Helsingfors, Finland, at which place is situated the most northerly 
of existing observatories of precision. It is desired that the 
photographic observations be made in a very high latitude, so 
that the elevation of the celestial pole may be quite large and 
the effects of atmospheric refraction correspondingly small. A 
special telescope for this work is in course of construction, and 
is to be operated by the Helsingfors astronomers. The photo- 
graphs will then be sent to Columbia for measurement and dis- 
cussion. Working drawings for the new instruments have been 
prepared and approved, and it is hoped that the actual work of 
photographing can now begin without much delay. 

2. The Bruce Fund for the Measurement and Reduction of 
Astronomical Photographs. 
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The only research going on under this fund at present is the 
measurement of a series of photographs made at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1895. These plates were arranged according to 
a plan devised by Professor Jacoby, by means of which it is 
hoped to throw light on the question of optical distortion in 
astro-photographic lenses. A catalogue of precision for the 
stars within two degrees of the south pole will be a by-product 
of this work. A corresponding operation for the north pole is 
being carried out at Vassar College, also under the general super- 
vision of Professor Jacoby. 

3. Reduction of Rutherfurd Photographs. 

Professor Jacoby has ready for the printer a new paper on the 
Rutherfurd Pleiades photographs. The former results are here 
treated by newer methods, and the excellence of Rutherfurd’s 
work is set forth in a clearer light than before. 


Department of Botany.—The long-expected establishment 
of the graduate work of the department in the museum building of 
the New York Botanical Garden has at last been accomplished ; 
and the rooms in the Schermerhorn Building are being readjusted 
to meet the conditions of the original plans—namely, to have 
them thoroughly equipped for undergraduate work. Plans are 
well under way for furnishing the conservatory room with a 
glass enclosure, with two separate apartments for growing plants, 
one a light room for growing green plants which are in use for 
laboratory purposes or for physiological experiment, and the 
other a partially lighted room for the culture of fungi and seed- 
lings which do not require light. These are to be supplied with 
separate thermostats, so that a uniform temperature can be main- 
tained in each room, independent of the other or of the usual 
varying temperature of the room outside. 

The herbarium and library of the department are now removed 
to the Bronx, with the exception of such works of reference as 
are needed by the undergraduate students. One of the immediate 
advantages accruing to our graduate students by the transfer of 
the work to the Botanical Garden is the immediate increase of 
the library facilities from 5000 to 7500 volumes, the latter num- 
ber representing the present combination of the two libraries. 

Additional courses are soon to be announced, involving in- 
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struction both from the University and the Garden staff. Al- 
ready twenty graduate students are enrolled for either major or 
minor work in botany. 

A botanical convention is held each Wednesday at 4:30 p. m., 
at the New York Botanical Garden, open to members of the 
University and Garden staffs, and to the graduate students pur- 
suing major or minor work in botany. Original work or reviews 
of recent important botanical literature are presented at the con- 
ventions. 


Department of Zodlogy.—Every year improves the facilities 
which the American Museum offers to Columbia students, and 
many applications for certain courses are now due to the special 
attractions of the museum, In the branch of vertebrate paleon- 
tology, in charge of Professor Osborn, many changes have been 
made of late. Dr. W. D. Matthew, a graduate of Columbia, has 
been promoted to the First Assistant Curatorship, and Dr. O. P. 
Hay, of Washington, has been appointed Second Assistant Cura- 
tor. This provides for the care of a very great extension of the 
vertebrate collections, due to two recent gifts. The first is the 
Cope Mesozoic Collection, including fishes, amphibians and rep- 
tiles, brought together by Cope during his thirty years of explora- 
tion. This gift by President Jesup at once places this museum 
in the lead among institutions of the kind in this country. From 
the evolutionary standpoint, it covers the great life period between 
the Paleozoic andthe Tertiary. The second gift is from the Pam- 
pas of the Argentine Republic, a collection which was exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878 and purchased by Professor Cope 
for a large sum but never unpacked until the present time. It 
represents a view of the wonderful Pampean Fauna of South 
America and is donated by Messrs. Havemeyer, Dodge, James, 
Iselin, Constable and Osborn. 

These two collections altogether filled 466 boxes, and were 
transported to New York in four large freight cars. They in- 
volve not only an enlargement of the storage space but of the 
exhibition space; and plans are now maturing for a succession of 
three halls, the first devoted to the Mesozoic, the second to the 
Tertiary, and the third to the Quaternary or Pleistocene period, 
including the Age of Man. By this means, the whole life his- 
tory of the earth will be presented, terminating with the human 
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period, which is being developed in the anthropological depart. 
ment. 

Graduates of Columbia University, especially of the School 
of Mines who are working in the Rocky Mountain region, can 
render great service to the museum and to their alma mater by 
keeping up an active interest in the discoveries which are made 
from time to time of fossil vertebrates and promptly reporting 
the discovery. It is necessary to advise the discoverer not to at- 
tempt to remove the fossil but to report it to the museum, so that 
an examination of its value and extent can be made. A great 
deal of damage has been done in the past by the unskilled re- 
moval of rare and otherwise perfect specimens. 

Professor Osborn has recently been appointed assistant to the 
president of the American Museum of Natural History; he is 
charged with the general scientific interests of the museum, act- 
ing under the president and with the codperation of the faculty. 


Department of Geology.—Through the kindness of one of its 
friends, the department has received 13 new petrographical 
microscopes. The class of students in the course in mining 
engineering, who will take up the microscopic study of rocks 
this spring, is unprecedentedly large, and it became necessary to 
increase the equipment in order to provide for them. Twelve of 
the instruments are for class-room work and one is of superior 
excellence for the more refined methods of research. 

Professor Kemp attended the meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety of America in Washington during the holidays, and has 
since reported the proceedings for Sczence, 

Professor Kemp has been interested for many years in the geo- 
logical problems presented by the titaniferous, magnetic, iron 
ores and has recently published in the nineteenth annual report 
of the Director of the United States Geological Survey a re- 
port on those in the Adirondacks, together with a general dis- 
cussion of their chemical composition. A further review of all 
the occurrences hitherto recorded the world over, with a com- 
pilation of all the published analyses, has appeared in recent 
numbers of the School of Mines Quarterly. These papers 
happen to coincide with renewed interest in the metallurgy of 
these peculiar ores, for titanium-steel is now known to possess 
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exceptional and extraordinary properties of hardness, besides 
others that may lead to the utilization of the ores on a large scale. 
Professor Kemp’s Ore Deposits of the United States and 
Canada has just appeared in a third edition, re-written and 
greatly enlarged. A second and revised edition of his Handbook 
of Rocks is in press. 

Through the codperation of Dr. Hollick with the Geological 
Survey of Maryland and the Geological Survey of Louisiana, the 
department has come into the possession of two collections of 
fossil plants, representing the Tertiary formations of Maryland 
and Louisiana, respectively. A report upon the latter, fully 
illustrated, has already been transmitted, and a report upon the 
former is in course of preparation. The collections contain a 
number of new species, which are valuable additions to the type 
specimens in the museum. 

A complete course in geological drawing has been inaugurated, 
under the direction of Dr. Hollick, designed to occupy four 
hours per week during two years and to comprise work with 
the pencil, pen and brush in the recognized geologic symbols, 
map drawing, sketching in the field, methods of noting and 
platting geologic sections, drawing of fossils, field photography, 
reproduction from photographs, etc. 

Dr. Hollick lectured before the Brooklyn Institute last No- 
vember, on ** The Geology of Long Island” and in February 
delivered one of a course of lectures at the American Museum of 
Natural History on ‘* The Vegetable Kingdom from its Begin- 
ning to the Appearance of Modern Types.” 

Dr. Hollick is at present engaged upon two reports for the 
U. S. Geological Survey: ‘‘The Palaeobotany of the Island 
Series,” to include descriptions of the Cretaceous flora of Staten 
Island, Long Island, Block Island and Martha’s Vineyard, and 
‘‘ The Palaeobotany of the Yellow Gravel at Bridgeton, N. J.,” 
descriptive of the Tertiary flora of that locality. The latter is 
almost completed and will soon be submitted for publication. 
His final report on ‘*The Relation Between Geology and 
Forestry in New Jersey” was completed, with additions to date, 
and transmitted to the Geological Survey of New Jersey in De- 
cember. It will constitute part of the annual report for 1899. 
In addition to the above, he has in press, for the Annals of the 
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New York Academy of Sciences, ‘‘A Reconnoissance of the 
Elizabeth Islands,” with illustrations, compiled from field notes 
taken during the summer of 1898 in connection with the Sum- 
mer School of Geology. 

Mr. van Ingen delivered the opening lecture of the course for 
February, at the American Museum of Natural History, his 
subject being ‘* The Oldest Fossils.” 

Dr. Julien has continued his studies on the weathering of 
building stones. He has lately investigated, in connection with 
the work of the local chapter of ‘‘ Daughters of the Revo- 
lution,” the tombstones in a very old cemetery in Hartford, 
Conn. Several, which were too far gone for restoration, have 
been secured for our museum, where they give most instructive 
examples of the decay of rocks in a known period of time. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ata special meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees, held January 11, 1900, Mr. Samuel T. Dutton was 
appointed professor of school administration and superintendent 
of Teachers College schools. . 

Professor Dutton is a native of New Hampshire. He wasa 
pupil of Colby Academy, whence he entered Yale and was 
graduated in 1873. As principal of the high school, he resided 
in South Norwalk, Connecticut, until 1878, when he was called 
to the principalship of the Eaton Grammar School in New 
Haven... He was appointed superintendent of the schools of 
New Haven in 1882. In 1890 he resigned to become superin- 
tendent of the Brookline, Massachusetts, public schools. 

The schools of Brookline have attracted wide attention, because 
of their rapid improvement and growth under Mr. Dutton’s ad- 
ministration. Possibly the most interesting feature of his work, 
in view of his new association with Teachers College, is his 
training class of college graduates, established at Brookline for 
intending teachers, which has steadily grown in numbers and 
efficiency. Professor Dutton has been called upon frequently 
for lectures in his chosen field, and has given lectures at Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, Vassar and Boston University. 
He is the author of the A/orse Speller, Social Phases of Educa- 


i 
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tion, and editor of the series of historical readers being published 
by the Morse Company. 

An important part of Professor Dutton’s work will be the 
supervision of Teachers College schools, including the three di- 
visions of the Horace Mann School, and the kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades of the Experimental School, now maintained at 
129th Street and Broadway. In this capacity the superintend- 
ent will have the general educational and business administration 
of these schools, holding practically the same relation to the 
present officers as does the superintendent of a city school sys- 
tem to his principals, supervisors and teachers. The present ar- 
rangement makes no change in the positions now occupied by Mr. 
Prettyman, Miss Wohlfarth and Miss Runyan, as principals, re- 
spectively, of the high school, the elementary school and the 
kindergarten. 

Professor Dutton will offer two courses for graduate students 
in education. One will deal with school administration, giving 
special attention to (1) the equipment of school buildings, in- 
cluding construction, lighting, heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
furnishings and the like; and (2) to the supervision of public 
schools, including the duties of teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents and school boards, the conduct of class work, 
grading and promotion of pupils, and other practical problems in 
school administration. The other course will be a seminar on 
the administration of public education in the United States. 
It is designed for advanced students who are qualified to under- 
take investigation. 

The business management of the Journal of School Geogra- 
phy has been transferred to the J. L. Hammett Co., of Boston 
and New York. This change in financial arrangement affects 
the editorial policy in no way, as Professor Dodge retains full 
editorial supervision. In September, 1899, Professor Dodge be- 
came also an associate editor of the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, and will hereafter contribute educational 
notes on geography to that paper. 

The work in biology is growing in interest and value. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd’s study upon the embryology of the Rubiacez is 
yielding interesting results. A paper embodying his more re- 
cent conclusions was read before the Society for Plant Morphol- 
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ogy and Physiology, recently convened at New Haven.—Pro- 
fessor D. T. MacDougal and Professor Lloyd are about to pub- 
lish the results of their studies upon the relations of the fungal 
and phanerogamic symbionts in the Monotropacee, and the results 
of another research with Professor Underwood are soon to be 
published. The latter will deal with the genus Lycopodium. 

Outside of the College, Professor Lloyd and Mr. Bigelow have 
been frequently engaged in lecture work. Mr. Bigelow recently 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Embryology of Lepas” before the zodlog- 
ical seminar of the University of Pennsylvania. At the De- 
cember meeting of the New York Association of Biology 
Teachers, Professor Lloyd and Mr. Bigelow explained at length 
the courses in botany and zoélogy given inthe Horace Mann 
School. Mr. Bigelow is contributing a series of articles upon 
‘*The study of the human body” to the West Virginia School 
Journal. He is also pushing toward completion his studies 
upon the embryology of the genus Zefas. Before the Bio- 
logical Club of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, Pro- 
fessor Lloyd gave an address in December on ‘* The food sup- 
ply of the embryo in the higher plants,” and he has just 
closed a series of five lectures before the teachers of School No. 
3 in Yonkers. His general subject was ‘‘ Nature study in the 
elementary school.” 

Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., ex-president of Teachers College, 
contributes to the first number of Teachers College Record a 
historical sketch, giving an account of the founding and develop- 
ment of the College down to 1897. The article incorporates the 
brief sketch by Professor Butler, which recently appeared in the 
QuaRTERLy, and Dr. Hervey pays high tribute to the important 
work performed by Professor Butler as first president. In the 
main, the article is drawn from Dr. Hervey’s personal knowl- 
edge, and it makes a most interesting story. Dean Russell’s re- 
cent articles in the QuARTERLY, with a large amount of addi- 
tional material, make up the rest of this first issue of the Record. 
The organization of Columbia University, the place of Teachers 
College therein, and the organization and administration of 
Teachers College are fully setforth. This number of the Record 
thus forms a very valuable document, and a large edition has 
been ordered. Copies may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. W. H. N. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Of particular interest to the undergraduate is the recently 
formed plan for the Erection of a Dormitory on 116th 
street and Amsterdam avenue. A private stock company 
has been organized which has been given official recognition 
by the Trustees, and ground will be broken when the capi- 
talization of the company is complete. In the proposed build- 
ing, 100ms and board will be provided at such a rate as to 
be within the reach of all. Itis obvious that the material- 
ization of this project will mean an immeasurable gain for 
Columbia, in broadening the scope of undergraduate life and 
facilitating college activities. Pleasant, indeed, will be the 
lot of the student whose home is far away, when he is no 
longer compelled to exist in the unsatisfactory and generally 
uncongenial atmosphere of the Harlem boarding-house. 


About this season of the year there is much activity in Debat- 
ing circles. The contest with Chicago will take place in New 
York on the ninth of this month, on the proposition, ‘* National 
regulation of corporations which tend to become capitalistic 
monopolies is unwise and inexpedient.” Columbia decided on 
the question, and Chicago, having the choice of sides, selected 
the negative. We have already held two debates with Chicago, 
and each college has gained a victory. This year Columbia will 
be represented by Messrs. France, Ernst and Wood, the first 
two of whom are veterans. In addition, a new field for debat- 
ing has opened to us this year, in that, the usual Cornell-Penn- 
sylvania debate having fallen through, arrangements have been 
perfected with the former University that call for forensic con- 
tests in 1900, 1901 and 1902. The contestants are, as in ath- 
letics, to be limited by strict rules of eligibility. The first de- 
bate of the series will be held at Ithaca, some time in April, on 
the subject, ‘‘ President Kriiger’s ultimatum was justified.” 


In the Intercollegiate Chess Tournament, held at the Co- 
lumbia Grammar School during holiday week, Harvard proved 
victorious, for the seventh consecutive time. However, the rep- 
resentatives of the blue and white made a good fight for first 
honors, so that at the end the victors were only half a game 
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ahead. On the third day of play Columbia took the lead and 
held it for a day, until the adjudication of an undecided game 
to Harvard pushed the crimson to the fore. Both Sewall and 
Falk, Columbia’s representatives, are eligible for another year. 
Sewall is an under-classman and was the junior player in the 
tournament. The record was: 


Lost 
3 


The Freshmen are displaying particular activity in chess, and 
their team is persistently defeating various preparatory schools 
about New York. A Freshman Chess Club has been formed, 
with a large and growing membership. 


Though the r901 Columbian did not make its appearance be- 
fore Christmas, as promised, owing to the usual misunderstanding 
with the printer, its general excellence largely excused the tardi- 
ness of publication. In spite of the fact that the usual literary fea- 
tures fall far below the clever pieces of the last two Columdians, 
and the illustrative work, owing to the graduation of many of our 
best draughtsmen, is rather below the high artistic standard set 
by its predecessors, this year-book must be considered a distinct 
advance on former Columéians. It contains half as many pages 
again as the 1900 book, and is got up generally on a more sump- 
tuous scale. There are many valuable innovations, such as in- 
dividual photographs of the trustees and the heads of faculties, 
records of the professors, and an interesting short history of the 
University. Many photographic odds-and-ends, such as pictures 
of campus life and snap-shots of the buildings, lend a light and 
varied tone to the book. We must not fail to note that the typo- 
graphical errors are much more numerous than usual, the most 
glaring mistake being in the carefully-worded dedication—to 
Professor Van ‘* Amridge.” 


The Musical Clubs made their annual tour during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The route included Philadelphia, Scranton, Syra- 
cuse and Binghampton. Though artistically the clubs maintain 
a high degree of excellence, the trip was again financially disas- 
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trous. The undergraduate eye is beginning to turn with sus- 
picion on the Musical Society. The chief complaint is that the 
Musical Society, the officers of which form a close corporation 
and appoint their successors, is on that account not truly repre- 
sentative of Columbia. There is a well-grounded opposition 
here to having the government of any representative college 
organization in the hands of a close corporation, and it is prob- 
ably only a question of time when a reorganization of the musical 
society will be enforced. Satisfaction could easily be given 
by making a majority of the officers of the society elective by the 
members of the three clubs—Glee, Mandolin and Banjo. 


The Philharmonic Society Orchestra has made great 
progress under the active leadership of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, 
Director. By faithful work a really excellent orchestra has been 
formed. A concert was given before a large audience at Men- 
delson Hall on January 19. This exhibition was favorably com- 
mented on in print by such critics as Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. 
Henderson. The orchestra furnished the music at the Varsity 
Show, thus making the Show an all-Columbia affair. 


The principal dramatic event of the year is undoubtedly the 
Varsity Show, which was produced during the week of Feb- 
ruary 19th, at Carnegie Lyceum. The show this year was ‘* The 
Governor’s Vrouw,” by Cane, Harrison and Erskine, seniors 
in the College. The scene is laid in New Amsterdam, in the 
year 1642. The action of the play arises from the attempts of 
Governor Kieft to marry his daughter to the wealthy Van Cor- 
lear, and get rid of his termagent of a wife by hiring the Indians 
to abduct her. The play compares favorably with previous 
Varsity shows, the music, in particular being above the usual 
standards. There are fewer special or vaudeville features than 
usual, and the authors have confined themselves more to the 
legitimate precincts of regular comic opera. The costumes 
were more elegant than is ordinarily the case; and, indeed, the 
whole setting of the play was first class. Even on the first night 
the house was comfortably crowded, and practically all tickets 
for the last two performances were sold early in the week. In 
the following week the play was given at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn. 
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The cast follows: 


Wilhelmus Kieft, S.J. Block, 1900.;Chilblained Eagle, 

Diedrick Knickerbocker, E. lL. Tinker, 1902. 
G. M. D. Kelly, 1900.|Ebenezer Cheatham, 

Anthony von Corlear, W. R. Planten, 1900, Law. 

H. T. Spence, 1902.|Hiram Carver, 

Jacobus Van Curlet, H. S. Harrington, 1902, Law. 
Maurice Krickl, 1900./The Good Vrouw Kieft, 

Ver Planck, C. W. Osborn, 1903. H. R. Dennis, 1902, Law. 

Ten Broeck, S. M. Ross, 1902, S.|/Katrinka Kieft, 

Filching Fox, W. C. de Mille, 1900. George Matthew, P. G. 

Anneke Schuyler, J. S. Biihler, rgor. 
Burgers, Girls, Traders, Indians, Soldiers and Dancing Girls. 


Columbia now has many other dramatic interests. The 
Sophomore Show, ‘* The Gay Mr. Vane,” was produced at Car- 
negie Lyceum, December 11-13. It was generally recognized 
as the best Sophomore dramatic attempt in the last few years. 
In April the French Society, in conjunction with the Barnard 
Society, will present two one-act comedies, ‘‘Les Deux Sourds,” 
by Jules Moinau, and ‘‘ L’Eté de la Saint Martin,” by Meilhac 
and Haléoy. The Deutscher Verein also will make its initial 
thespian bow tothe public this spring, in an elaborate production 
of the first part of Schiller’s ‘‘ Demetrius,” to be presented at 
the Irving Place theatre. 


The Junior Ball was held at Sherry’s on December 19. _ It 
was the usual brilliant affair. The idea the committee had 
formed for a ‘‘ Prom.,” though it was found to be impracticable 
this year, probably will not be lost sight of. Possibly the 
erection of dormitories will bring about the substitution of the 
more elaborate ‘‘ Prom.” for the time honored Ball. 


The Seniors have elected their class-day officers as follows: 
Valedictorian, R. H. Brooks; Historian, M. H. Cane; Poet, 
John Erskine; Prophet, Harold Kellock; Presentation Orator, 
H. S. Harrison; Yew Tree Orator, J. D. Fackenthal; Saluta- 
torian, H. S. Giddings. 

Haroitp KELLock 
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ATHLETIC RECORD 

The constitution of the new Athletic Association was formally adopted 
by the students in mass-meeting on December 15. As indicated in the 
previous number of the QUARTERLY, the governing body of the associa- 
tion is to consist of a Graduate Advisory Committee of five, selected an- 
nually in spring by the Alumni Council, an Executive Committee of the 
managers and captains of the various varsity teams, and a joint committee 
of these two bodies, known as the Athletic Committee. There is a gen- 
eral treasury anda General Athletic Treasurer. The Executive Commit- 
tee decides nominally on all questions, financial and other, which arise 
between the various organizations, and has a general supervision over 
them ; it decides, after consultation with the Graduate Advisory Commit- 
tee, upon the appointment and payment of coaches and trainers ; and it 
is to ‘‘consult the Advisory Committee on all questions of importance 
pertaining to the general welfare of University Athletics.’ Thus, the 
General Athletic Committee, which holds four regular meetings a year, 
maintains an ultimate supervision over athletic affairs, without being bur- 
dened with petty questions of detail which would render the machinery 
of management cumbersome and immobile. It will be seen that we now 
have a system of athletic management, which, though highly centralized, 
nevertheless allows to the directors of each association a wide scope of 
power in their particular jurisdiction. Every student is a member of the 
new association. The inauguration of this system of management in ath- 
letics undoubtedly marks the entrance upon a new epoch in Columbia 
sport.—W. E. Mitchell 1901 S. has been elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee ; H. D. Bulkey, 1901, Secretary ; and C. C. Sargent, ’97, 
has been chosen General Treasurer. 


ROWING NOTES 


An attempt is being made this year by the crew management to stem 
the tide of indifference toward rowing matters by instituting a system of 
class crews, after the mauner followed in most other rowing colleges. 
The plan is to keep all these crews in training and to have them race 
frequently until June, when a varsity eight, second varsity, and four will 
be chosen and taken to Poughkeepsie ; and from these the final eight will 
be picked. But, in spite of this scheme to popularize rowing, the re- 
sponse to the call for candidates was small, the showing of the two upper 
classes being especially disappointing. The Freshmen, however, turned 
out generously. About fifty of them appeared, and they are the most 
promising freshman candidates that have been seen in many years. Dr. 
Peet has been re-engaged as coach. The Intercollegiate Regatta will be 
held at Poughkeepsie the latter part of June or the first days of July. 
Syracuse will enter a crew this year. There will be a regatta at Phila- 
delphia, May 30, in which Columbia will enter her second crew. Eights 
from Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania and the Harvard Weld 
crew will also row there. Columbia will again enter a crew in the Har- 
lem regatta. 
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BASEBALL 

Candidates for the baseball team were called January 12, and about 
seventy men volunteered. Six of last year’s Varsity are back. The 
management has secured H. M. Keator, Yale, '97, as coach. The sched- 
ule, of about twenty games in all, includes games with Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Brown, U. of P., and possibly Chicago, the last to be played here. 
The home games will be played at Manhattan Field, if the Athletic As- 
sociation is able to obtain sufficient backing to lease the field. 


TRACK TEAM 

When the call was made in January for Track Team candidates, over 
two hundred men had signified their intention of coming out for the 
team. This year’s schedule is much more comprehensive than usual, and 
all signs point toward a victorious season. Probably the most noteworthy 
track event will be the Columbia Indoor Athletic Carnival, to be held at 
the 8th Regiment Armory on March 17. At this meet teams from most 
of the more important colleges will compete. The most interesting part 
of the programme will be a series of relay races between N. Y. U. and 
Cc. C. N. Y¥., The Law School and P. and S., the Sophomores and the 
Freshmen, and the New York Preparatory Schools. This carnival will 
undoubtedly be the most important affair of its kind ever held in New 
York. The schedule of the season also includes the regular Handicap 
Games at Manhattan Field, May 5 ; a meet with Cornell and Williams at 
Albany, May 12; the Princeton meet, May 19; and the Intercollegiate 
Games, May 26. 

The Track Team has already participated in several indoor events. On 
January 27th the relay was beaten by Harvard at Boston bya very 
narrow margin. On February 3d, at Boston, in the relay against Cornell, 
Long, our speediest runner, sprained his ankle and fell, just as he was 
taking the lead for a sure victory. Owing to this mishap, and the fact 
that McAnerny also sprained his ankle in the gymnasium, Columbia was 
unable to enter a relay team in the K. A. C. games on February roth, and 
will be unable to put a team on the track untillate in April. There were, 
however, enough Columbia men entered in the K. A. C. events to capture 
the team banner for the meet. 


GENERAL NOTES 

The schedule of the Gymnasium Teams includes a contest with Yale, 
to be held in our gymnasium on the evening of March 2, There will be 
a fencing match with Cornell the same evening.—The Intercollegiate 
Meet will take place March 23, in the gymnasium. This promises to be 
the largest gymnastic contest ever held between the colleges, as over 
thirty-five teams will compete. Prospects for our success are favorable, 
as nearly all the men of last year’s team are out and there is much 
promising material among the freshmen. W. E. Mitchell has been 
elected President of the I. C. Gymnasium Association.—The Cycle Team 
will probably hold separate meets with both Princeton and Cornell before 
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the intercollegiate racesin June. The poor showing of our wheelmen 
last year was due largely to the fact that the men ran off too much 
weight before the final race. This error will not be made this year, 
and it is hoped that Columbia may regain some of her prestige on the 
board track.—The Hockey Team will soon conclude the intercollegiate 
series of games with Yale, Princeton and Brown. The scores thus far 
have been: Columbia 6, Princeton 1; Yale 11, Princeton 0; Columbia 7, 
Brown 2; Yale 7, Brown 1; Yale 2, Columbia 0o.—W. E. Mitchell has 
been re-elected manager of the Football Team, and Thomas Simons 
captain. Sanford will again coach the team next year. The financial 
report for the ’99 Varsity Eleven follows : 


RECEIPTS 


Undergraduate and graduate subscriptions . . . $ 1,528 80 
Loans .. 

Tickets, etc, ... 

All other sources .. . 


EXPENDITURES 

For Manhattan Field ....... » «0 <etaoer 38 
Guarantees . . 17,104 17 
Athletic goods 2,097 50 
Bmwertiiae ww tt 1,272 65 
Furnishing house... . ; 928 75 
Expenses of team, including coach, transportation, 

fall practice, etc., . os Bee a 
Payment of loans , -s» £280 
Balance in cash + 3374 63 


$50,868 74 


Casi balamce. . 0 ccc ee . + « + » $3,374 63 
Cash assets. ....-. 724 
Athletic and house goods - 1,500 


$5,598 63 
LIABILITIES 


Gundry eoonmmte 2... wsesieccncsrcssc csr ch 9OO 
CreGit balamed ... 1.00 0c ete et 3 00 « 5,098 G8 


$5,598 63 





News of the College Classes 


THE ALUMNI 


On December 4th the Alumni Association of the College held 
its first meeting of the winter. The members of the University 
football team and the manager, coach and substitutes, who were 
present as guests, were presented by the Association with silver 
match-boxes. The presentation speeches were made by Dean 
Van Amringe, who spoke in his usual felicitous manner and was 
responded to by the captain and other members of the team. 
Speeches were also made by several graduates who have been 
prominent in football matters in former years, including W. T. 
Lawson, ’82, who was the field captain of the team in 1881. In 
the course of his speech Mr. Lawson alluded to the death of 
Frank L. Henry, of ’82, and Walter N. Eldridge, of ’83, which 
had occurred during the last year, and spoke in high terms of 
their record in athletics, as well as in other college matters. 


Thomas Nolan, B.S., and M.S., Rochester, and Ph.B. in 
Architecture, Columbia, 1884, has been made professor of archi- 
tecture in the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. After 
practicing his profession at Rochester, N. Y., for a few years 
after graduation, Professor Nolan studied abroad, part of the 
time at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In 18y7-8 he pursued grad- 
uate studies at Columbia, and in 1898-9 was a member of the 
Faculty of Architecture at the University of Pennsylvania. His 
present chair is the first of the kind west of the Mississippi 
River and is one of the only two west of the Alleghanies. 


News OF THE CoLLEGE CLASSES 


{In this department it is intended to publish items of current interest 
concerning members of all classes of the College. So far as possible, the 
news for each class will be presented at regular intervals—as often, at 
least, as once a year. In order that this plan may be carried out effect- 
ively—with the result, it is hoped, of preserving college friendships and 
maintaining loyalty to the College—graduates are cordially invited to 
send to the Evitors news items about members of their own or other 
classes. 


1843 
James Watson Gerard (LL.D., ’98) died at his home, No. 
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17 Gramercy Park, on January 28th last. After graduation Mr. 
Gerard was for a time United States attaché at London. When 
he afterward began the practice of law in this city, he became 
somewhat prominent in public affairs, serving as school inspector, 
school commissioner and state senator. His work upon the law 
of real estate has been regarded as authoritative. 


1851 
Secretary: Dr. W. H. Draper, 19 East 47th Street. 
C. H. Ward (A.M., ’55), since his retirement from the bank- 
ing house of Ward & Co., in 1874, has devoted much time to 
studies of drawing and painting. 


1855 


Secretary : 

J. R. Hosmer, at the breaking out of the war with Spain, was 
reappointed by President McKinley to the same position he held 
in the Civil War and assigned to duty as acting depot quarter- 
master at Dunn Loring, Va., in connection with Camp Alger. 
Later he was made purchasing, disbursing and issuing quarter- 
master at Matanzas, Cuba.-—Dr. G. A. Ostrander (P. and S., 
’58) has practiced medicine for over thirty years within two 
blocks of his present residence, 61 Greene Ave., Brooklyn. 


1859 
Secretary: 


Rev. Dr. Wm. T. Sabin has, since 1874, been pastor of the 
First Reformed Episcopal Church of New York. 


1863 
Secretary: Rev. Rockwood MacQuesten, 92 Washington 
Ave., Long Island City. 
Rev. G. W. Ferguson is rector of Trinity Church, Sing Sing, 
N. Y.—Rev. S. F. Holmes has been since 1894 rector of St. 
Johns Church, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


1867 
Secretary: H. D. Lloyd, Daily Zribune, Chicago, Ill. 
Julius Sachs (Ph.D.) has been President of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Association, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
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Schools and the Headmasters’ Association; and was a member 
of the Latin Committee acting under the Committee of Ten and 
of the Conference Committee with Colleges of the Middle States 
to secure acommon board of entrance examinations. 











1871 

Secretary: Clarence A. Conger, 37 Liberty Street. 

Dr. Francis Hustace (P. and S., 74) is engaged in the practice 
of medicine at 413 Madison Ave.—Brander Matthews (D.C.L., 
University of the South, ’99), now officially known in the Uni- 
versity as Professor of Dramatic Literature, is abroad on his sab- 
batical year, visiting Constantinople and going up the Nile. 

























1875 

Secretary: Alister Greene, 15 Broad Street. 

Rev. H. I. Bodley acted as private secretary to Bishop Potter 
during the absence of Rev. Dr. George F. Nelson on the Harri- 
man Alaskan expedition, and has since become rector of St. 
Mark’s, New Britain, Conn.—T. S. Ormiston (LL.B.,’77) has 
been a trustee and treasurer of the New York Law School since 
its foundation.—E. D. Perry (Ph.D., Tubingen, ’79), Jay Pro- 
fessor of Greek, has leave of absence from Columbia to serve as 
professor at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
for 1900-01. 

1879 

Secretary: J. A. Lynch, 99 Nassau Street. 

W. E. Gould is instructor in Spanish at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.—W. B. Parsons (C. E., ’82) has been chief engineer 
of the Rapid Transit Commission since 1894. In 1897 he be- 
came a trustee of Columbia. In 1898-9 he made the longest 
survey for a railroad ever made in China.—E. R. A. Seligman 
(LL.B. and Ph.D., ’84), professor of political economy and 
finance at Columbia, is president of the Tenement House Build- 
ing Company and chairman of the Committee on Education at 
the Educational Alliance. 


1883 
Secretary: E. B. Holden, 1 Broadway. 


Rev. J. V. Chalmers has since 1897 been vicar of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity (East 88th Street), in the unique group of re- 
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ligious buildings erected by Miss Serena Rhinelander in memory 
of her father.—Alfred Gudeman (Ph.D., ’88, Berlin), has been, 
since 1893, professor of classical philology at the University of 
Pennsylvania.—Rev. Taber Knox (Union Seminary, ’86), has 
since 1894 been pastor of the Reformed Church at Warwick, N. 
Y.—E. J. Levey (LL.B., ’86), is assistant deputy-comptroller of 
the city of New York, and is secretary of the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund and of the Board for the Revision of Assess- 
ments.—F. L. H. Pott (B.D., ’86, General Theol. Sem.), is 
President of St. John’s College, Shanghai, China. In this in- 
stitution there are about 160 students, two-thirds in the prepara- 
tory and one-third in the collegiate department. He has married 
a daughter of one of the native clergy and has done a consider- 
able amount of literary work in the Chinese language. 


1887 


Secretary: Leonard D. White, 47 Broadway. 

M. H. Harris (Ph.D., "89; grad. Hebrew Theol. Sem.), 
Rabbi of Temple Israel, of Harlem, is author of People of the 
Book, a Bible history which is used in Jewish Sunday-schools 
throughout the United States.—Charles Knapp (Ph.D., ’g0), has 
since 1891 taught Latin and Greek at Barnard College.—Rev. 
J. M. Page (General Theol. Sem.), is rector of St. Luke’s, at 
Lebanon, Pa.—E. McK. Whiting, president of the class since 
graduation, after practicing law for about three years, was forced 
by failing eyesight to turn to farming. Some three years ago, 
however, his eyes so far improved that he was able to return to 
professional work in this city (55 Liberty Street). 

1891 

Secretary: 

G. J. Bayles (LL.B., ’93; Ph.D., ’95), prize lecturer in so- 
ciology in the School of Political Science, began in 1898 the ed- 
iting of a series of digests of the statute law, annotated, of each 
of the United States relating to ecclesiastical organizations.— 
Marcus Simpson (Ph.D., Munich, ’98), after studying several 
years at Columbia and abroad, has become instructor in German 
at Cornell. 

1895 
Secretary: S. F. Thayer, 75 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers. 
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C. S. Beckwith (LL.B., ’95, N. Y. Law School), ‘ found the 
profession of law somewhat overcrowded” and became private 
secretary to the Paterson Iron and Steel Forge Co., in New 
Jersey.—W. L. Cahn (LL.B., Harvard, ’98), since his ad- 
mission to the Bar in 1899, has ‘ run errands and practiced law 
in unequal proportions.”—J. D. Fitzgerald, II, will spend the 
next year studying in Spain. 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


Tue Trustees. JANUARY MEETING 


Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn was reélected Chairman and Mr. 
Pine Clerk of the Trustees for the ensuing year. Mr. Nash was 
reélected Treasurer for the ensuing three years. 

The following named gentlemen were elected to serve on 
committees: Dr. Wheelock, on finance; Mr. Parsons, on 
buildings and grounds; Mr. DeWitt, on honors; Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Pine, on education, and Mr. Beekman, onthe Library. 

A special Committee on Dormitories was appointed, consist- 
ing of the President and Messrs. Parsons and DeWitt, for the 
purpose of giving encouragement to the erection of dormitories 
in the neighborhood of the University; of drafting suitable 
regulations for their design and administration; of giving special 
and official recognition to dormitories conducted in harmony 
with such regulations; and of recommending to the Trustees, 
from time to time, the appointment of an officer or officers to 
administer the regulations so adopted. 

The committee on the Library reported that the Southern 
Society of New York had placed the ‘* Garden Library,” be- 
longing to that Society, in the University Library as a deposit. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. John D. Rockefeller for 
a gift of $100,000 for the endowment of the ‘* head professor- 
ship of the department of psychology ;” also to Messrs. E. R. 
Holden, E. B. Holden and F. Augustus Heinze, for gifts aggre- 
gating $800, for the equipment of the locomotive ‘* Columbia ”; 
also to the Temple Emanuel, for a gift of $500 for the mainte- 
nance of the department of oriental languages, . 

The President reported that the committee of alumni which 
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had undertaken to raise funds for a memorial of Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., proposed to erect a tablet. It was voted that such tablet be 
accepted and that it be placed temporarily in College Hall, to be 
removed to Memorial Hall when that building is completed. 
Permission was also given to the United States Daughters of the 
War of 1812 to place on the Amsterdam Avenue wall of Fayer- 
weather Hall a tablet commemorating the line of defences on the 
northern part of Manhattan Island during that war. 


It was decided that a reception should be given at the Uni- 
versity by the Trustees on or about February 22d. 


A draft of a proposed agreement with Barnard College was 
submitted, and it was 


Resolved, That the proposed agreement with Barnard College, this 
day submitted, be, and the same hereby is, approved, and that the Clerk 
be authorized on behalf of this corporation to execute such agreement, 
when it has been approved and executed by the Trustees of Barnard Col- 
lege. 

Notice was given of several amendments to the Statutes, rela- 
ting to the time of payment of tuition fees and of the time of 
payment of the stipends of Fellows and Scholars; also for the 
establishment of the George William Curtis Fellowship and the 
Carl Schurz Fellowship. 


The President gave notice, under Chapter III., Section 2, of 
the Statutes, that the Faculty of applied Science proposed to es- 
tablish courses in marine engineering, naval architecture and lo- 
comotive engineering. 


The title of Professor George E. Woodberry was changed 
from professor of literature to professor of comparative lit- 
erature, and that of Professor Brander Matthews from professor 
of literature to professor of dramatic literature.—Professor 
Henry M. Howe, A.M., B.S., was reappointed professor of 
metallurgy during the pleasure of the Trustees. 


The following appointments were confirmed: H. E. Hale, 
M.D., as assistant demonstrator in anatomy; Ellsworth Eliot, 
M.D., as clinical lecturer in surgery; Wray A. Bentley, B.S., 
as lecturer in metallurgy. 


The resignation of John F. Plummer, Jr., A.B., as assistant 
secretary of the University, to take effect December 31, 1899, 
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was received and accepted, and Frederick Paul Keppel, A.B., 
was appointed assistant secretary. 


The President reported that Professor W. H. Carpenter had 
been elected a member of the University Council by the Faculty 
of Philosophy, in place of Professor Perry, resigned; and that 
Professor Munroe had been elected by the Faculty of Applied 
Sciences, in place of Professor Hutton, who, by reason of his 
election as Dean of the Faculty, had become a member of the 
Council ex-officio; both terms expiring June 30, 1901. Also 
that the Faculty of Teachers College had elected Professor 
Woodhull to represent it upon the Council, for the full term of 
three years, in place of Professor Baker, whose term expired 


June 30, 1899. 


Tue TrusTeEs. FEBRUARY MEETING 

The President announced the death of Professor Thomas 
Egleston, emeritus professor of mineralogy and metallurgy, and 
stated that by the terms of his will Professor Egleston had be- 
queathed to the University a collection of books and specimens. 
The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Museum connected with the Department of Min- 
eralogy be hereafter known as the ‘‘ Egleston Mineralogical Museum” in 
recognition of the services of the late Dr. Thomas Egleston, professor of 
mineralogy and metallurgy in the School of Mines from the foundation of 
the School up to the time of his retirement, in 1897, as an emeritus pro- 
fessor. 

It was also announced that the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton had 
left to the University a bequest of $100,000 (subject to the life 
interest of his widow), for the endowment and maintenance of 
a professorship of municipal science and administration.—Two 
anonymous gifts of $5,000 each were announced; also a gift of 
$1,000 from Mr. F. Augustus Schermerhorn for the equipment 
of the department of mining, and a gift from Mr. Edgar G. 
Barratt of an ice-machine. 

The President submitted a detailed report on the establish- 
ment of a course of marine, naval and locomotive engineering in 
the school of mechanical engineering, and gave notice of certain 
proposed changes in the curriculum of the College. 

The finance committee submitted a detailed report of the 
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several trust funds and of the manner in which they are invested. 


The committee on building and grounds reported, in reference 
to the plan for the construction of the first story of University 
Hall, that the Alumni Memorial Hall Committee had obtained 
the consent of a very large proportion of the subscribers to the 
Memorial Hall Fund and had placed the same at the disposal of 
the Trustees. Authority was given to the Committee to have 
the plans of the building completed. 


Chapter XVI of the Statutes was amended to provide that 
annual tuition fees shall be paid in equal installments, on or be- 
fore the last Saturday in October and on or before the third Sat- 
urday in February, except that where the amount does not exceed 
$100 the whole amount shall be paid at entrance. Chapters 
XXI and XXII of the Statutes were amended as to the time of 
payment of stipends of fellowships and scholarships, so as to 
provide that such stipends shall be paid in semi-annual install- 
ments, on or before the last Saturday in October and on or be- 
fore the third Saturday in February.—Chapter XXI was also 
amended by adding a new section establishing the ‘* George 
William Curtis Fellowship.” 

Professor Brander Matthews was assigned to the Faculty of 
the College.—The appointment by the Faculty of Medicine of 
Dr. William H. Caswell as instructor in neurology at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic was confirmed. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


HE figures presented in the appended tables should be of 
interest to all university men, but particularly to friends of 
Columbia. Admitting that in all such figures there is much 
chance for error, that variations in methods of registration 
and classification render all comparisons somewhat deceptive, 
and that in this case the figures are not invariably those for the 
date selected, it may still be possible to draw from the tables 
some conclusions as to the tendencies in University development. 





Registration at Columbia, 
February 7, 1899 and 1900. 


| First Year 
Second Year 
| Third Year 
| Graduates f 





Columbia College cei cbacapena e 
Barnard College (undergraduates) . 
Total undergraduates 


© © | Fourth Year 


ini 





Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science . 

Barnard College (graduates) 

Total non-professional 
graduate students f . 





Faculty of Applied Science .  . . . |135|116/128) 59 
Faculty of Law 167|112| 99 

Faculty of Medicine 222|158/157|172 
Teachers College 44} 22) 83) 48 


Total professional students. . . . 








Total studentsin University .. . . 








Grand total 3 


Extension students, Teachers College . | 


So far as Columbia is concerned, it is noticeable that every 
department shows a healthy increase in numbers, although 
Teachers College is responsible for almost a third of the total 
gain. This latter figure, of much significance by itself, assumes 
new importance when compared with the gains of Columbia’s 
neighbors in the East. 


{vem some points of view the (118) graduate students in the Schools of Applied 
Science and in Teachers College are “ non-professional.” 
. f Ratenston students of Teachers College are required to do as much work as those 
taking the same courses in the College and are subject to the same examinations. 

# Not including (567) pupils in the Horace Mann School and (sg) pupils in the Ex- 
perimental School of Teachers College. 
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Registration at Eastern 
Universities 
on or about Feb. 7, 1900 


ae 


Columbia 
| Pennsylvania 


2s 
5S | 





College for women. ...... 





Total undergraduates 





Total non-professional 
graduate students 





Scientific Schools 306 | 571 
Law School : es 195 
Medical School... .... 96 <<.) Soe = 
Teachers College ; gi poten 5, pete ears 
Other professional schools ...|... 549 | 297 


Total professional students . . “1441 | 1875 | 367 1849 | 1198 








Total students in University tf | 4496 | 1196 | 2898 2705 
Double registration ‘ i. 10 | 188 


Net total ) | 4484 | 1196 | 2383 | 2517 
Gain within one year 164 97 |\—130 6 





Auditors wey: ; eecee 28 
Extension courses i a oh «he alee a 
Courses for teachers som : ote we Oe 167 
Summer session ‘ 856 

Other special courses 


Grand total ese 2783 | 5840 | 1196 | 2673 | 2684 
314 | 448 | 83 | 260) 257° 














The third table arranges in order of size the schools of the 
Eastern universities treated in the second table. When com- 
pared with the corresponding table published by the QUARTERLY 
a year ago, this table reveals some interesting changes. 


Non-profes- | Profes- 


Totals, 


Comparative | Under- : . : : 
: sional grad- | sional stu-| Total jincluding summer 
Size of graduates | uate students| dents schools, etc 


| | | 
| | | 
| | | 


* Not including teachers in the schools of Teachers College. 


Columbia 
Cornell . . ' 
Pennsylvania . . 
Princeton 





NS DHS 








THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 


CHEMICAL Co. 
100 William Street, New York 


CHricaco BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NIAGARA FALLS PERTH AmBoy, N. J. 





CHARLES C. KING 


Custom Tailor 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOLENS 


125th Street, 7 West 
Y. M. C. A. Buitoine NEW YORK 





NICHOLAS RUINART was the first man 


to make and sell 
Champagne, in 1729; and he founded his house to make 


RUINART CHAMPAGNE 


THE BEST WINE IN THE WORLD 


At Chicago in 1892 the World’s Fair Jury gave to RUINART 
the highest and only award for Bruit Champagne. The 
wine-wise of the world sustain that award and say the 
One Wine is RUINART * liek” dene 


ABLEND Ol OF THE ‘THE FINEST a 


SURBRUG 204 TOBACCO: 





The Columbia University Press 


was organized with the approval of the Trustees of the University, 
and incorporated June 8, 1893, for the purpose of promoting the 
publication of works embodying the results of original research. 
The Press is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 
University by the provisions that its trustees must always be 
officers of the University and that the President of Columbia 
University shall be President of the Columbia University Press. 


LATEST ISSUES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The History of Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance 
WitH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF ITALY IN THE FORMATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN CLAs- 
sICiIsM. By JorL ELiAs SPINGARN. 
Cloth. 8vo. $1.50, mez. 


«Students of literary theory in its histor- 
ical aspect will find this work an indispensable 
part of their apparatus.’’—Dia/. 


Romances of Roguery 
AN EPISODE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MODERN NoveL. By FRANK Wap- 
LEIGH CHANDLER. Part I. The Picar- 
esque Novel in Spain. 
“fA distinct addition to the library of ana- 
lytical and interpretive books, and is of great 
interest.’’—/ndependent, 
Spanish Literature in England 
Under the Tudors 
By JOHN GARRETT UNDERHILL, 
$2.00, net. 


Other volumes in this series of STUDIRS IN 
LITERATURE will be issued from time to 


time, the results of literary research or crit- | 
cism under the authorization of the Depart- | 


ment of Literature, Columbia University.— 


GEORGE E. WooDBERRY and BRANDER | 


MATTHEWS, Professors. 


‘**A book that ought to have a permanent | 


place in the history of that period.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post, 


$2.00, nev. | 


Li Livres du Gouvernement Des 
Rois 


Being a thirteenth-century French version 
of Egidio Colonna’s treatise ‘ De Regi- 
mine Principum.’’ Edited by SAMUEL 
PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Instructor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. With intro- 
duction, notes, and a page fac-simile. 
Cloth. 8vo. $3.00, ne. 
Of great historical interest, especially to 
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